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| Save Steam and Labor 
i Equip Your Canning Factory With a 

| Souder Continuous Cooker 
For $1350. 


Will handle three size cans without change. l 
Will take up less floor space. ° 
Will allow easy access to interior. ( 
Will cost you less to operate. j 
Can be quickly and easily installed. $ 
Prices of larger capacity cookers upon request. | 
Send for our catalog of other canning ma- ( 
chinery. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 


At the following dealers: 


AGENTS 
SPRAGUE-SELLS CORP. SPAULDING & METCALF 
Chicago---Baltimore 514 Arch Street, 
Newark, N. Y. Philadelphia 


THE KYLER BOXER 


Will Increase Production 


To increase the quantity and improve the 
quality of boxing or casing your cans, there’s 
nothing can beat the KYLER BOXING 
MACHINE. 

When you install a KYLER BOXER you get 
a machine that you know is going to give 
you superior work at lowest possible cost. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


Westminster Machine Works 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


The World 
Toots Our Horn! 


The sun never sets on A-B 
Cookers--and users are A-B 
boosters. 


The world toots our horn 
because our machinery 1s 
cooking the world’s quality 
products. 


Del Monte _peaches--Ha- 
waiian Pineapple--Libby’s 
meats--foods that are 
known the world over for 
their excellence are cook- 
ed with A-B equipment. 


And if the most prosperous canners in 
the world insist on A-B, doesn’t it follow 
that A-B can be absolutely relied upon? 


We'd like to tell you the complete story 
about A-B. Just drop us a line to our 
nearest office and we’ll send you, without 
obligation, some mighty interesting in- 
formation about canning. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


S.O. RANDALL’S SON 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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The fee for the course is $1.00, payable at the first 

meeting of the class on March 6. 

May 15—213 Hilgard Hall, 9-11 A. M.; 125 Hilgard Hall, 

11-12 M. 

9.30-10.30—Retort Management. 
National Canners Association. 

10.30-10.45—Discussion. F. A. Dixon, Canners’ League 
of California. 

10.45-11.00—Discussion. B. R. Hart, California Pack- 
ing Corporation. 

11.00-11.20—Observations on Retort Temperatures. J. 
Parcell, Fruit Products Laboratory, University of 
California, and K. Ford, National Glass Container 


Alan Richardson, 


Association. 
11.20-11.30—Acidity Changes During Canning. W. Y. 
Fong. 


1.30-3.00 P. M.—Visit to American Can Company, Oak- 
land, including demonstrations of can sealing, test- 
ing, etc. E. Smith and Mr. Mcllaney. 

3.30-5.00—Demonstration of retort operation, tempera- 
ture control, etc., at California Packing Corpora- 
tion. Plant No. 7, 40th and Halleck streets, Oak- 
land (Emeryville). A. Richardson. Discussion by 
other experts. 

7.30-9.00—Illustrated lecture on Canning in Europe. W. 
Cruess, Fruit Products Laboratory, University of 
California (125 Hilgard Hall). 


NEWBAUER IN NEW POSITION. 


Mr. H. E. Newbauer, formerly assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Buffalo Foundry and Machine Co., later vice- 
president of O. S. Sleeper Co., Inc., has become associ- 
ated with the Chemical and Vacuum Machinery Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, as chief engineer. 


April 27, 1925 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS ATTENTION !! 


‘A conference of Pennsylvania Canners has been called to 
meet at office of H. M. Ruff & Co., York. Pa., on Tuesday, 
April 28th at 2 P. M., to discuss Canned Foods Week. 

This isa matter of great personal importance to every 
Canner. Preceeding and during Canned Foods Week, all of 
the Canned Foods Brokers, all of the Wholesale Grocers and 
their salesmen, and all the Retail Grocers and Chain Stores 
give practically their entire attention to pushing the 
sale of Canned Foods. This work is of the utmost value to 
the Canners—it could not be secured for any amount of 
money. 

The expense of Canned Foods Week is rather large. The 
Canners of the entire United States are asked to subscribe 
only $1.00 per thousand cases of their pack, which amounts 

to 1-20th of 1 cent per dozen cans. The Wholesale Grocers. 
Brokers and Supply Men contribute the remainder needed. 
This is the cheapest and best advertising ever heard of and 
it is hoped that every Pennsylvania Canner will subscribe. 
Subscriptions must be in hand prior to May 9th. Payment 
of these subscriptions will be at the call of the National 
Canners Aassociation on or after August Ist, 1925. 


Pennsylvania Canners Association. 
By Chas. G. Summers Jr., President. 
Every Canner interested is invited to attend this conference. 


“Why are you smiling?” 

“I’ve just come from the dentist’s.” 

“Is that anything to smile about ?” 

“Yes—he wasn’t at home.”—Denver Parrakeet. 


The Book 


PRICE $10.00 


Published By 


| The Canning Trade 


Baltimore, Md. 


You Need 
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PEA GRADERS 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. | 


Knowledge Plus. 


‘‘Good service’ consists not only of a knowledge of what the service to be rend- 
ered consists in, but also how to carry it out with the greatest efficiency. 


Not only does the modern canner know that purity and quality of canned pro- 
ducts is the service most desired by consumers but also the increasing demand by 
canners for the wholesome sanitation provided by the use of 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and C, Jeanse’ 


is proof of the determination to perform this ‘‘good service’ on a basis 
of insured efficiency. 


Quality and purity of canned foods are greatly influenced by sanitary 
cleanliness throughout the process, and the distinctive sanitation 
which Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser provides, is both 
profitable and economical for the canner. 


in every package 


Ask Your Supply Man 
The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnifr. Wyandotte, Mich. 


Manufactured and Seld by 
Indian in circle 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. ‘ 


Frosh.—We have the biggest drinker in the U. S. in our 
class. 


Soph.—And who is he? 
Frosh.—The chap who drank Canada dry.—Cornell Widow. 


S. R. O. 


Ella—Universities must be very wicked places. 
Wilcox—Yes, yes, go on. 


Ella—Boys and girls under sixteen are not admitted —Vir- 
ginia Reel. 


A good label must have a good Little Archie—Gee! pop, I just swallowed a worm! 


-foundation---fine paper. {t must a drink of water, quick! quick! and 
 bepaper thatwillstay white with Little Archie—Aw, no; let him walk.—Dartmouth Jack 


age and it must be the right fin- Lantern. 
ish for color printing purposes. 


Also it must have: the strength Wife—I John, you sit on 
the piano stool when we have company. veryone knows you 
andtextureto give maximumepro- play a note. 


duction on labeling machines. : Husband—I’m well aware of it, dear. Neither can any- 


anybody else when I am sitting there.—lIowa Frivol. 


We test every lot of paper we 
receive to make sure that it ful- 
 fillsall these requirements. We | 
pa use nothing but the best quality — 
coated and uncoated papers 
made for us on our order and 
always by the same formula. | | 


Big Hick—Jim Duncan shore is gettin’ chick with this new 
typewriter o’ his. I understand he takes her to dances, caba- 
rets and every place. 

Little Hick—Yep; she’s a regular Remington Portable.— 
Penn. State Froth. 


A well-known author was vainly endeavoring to write the 
other morning, when he was repeatedly interrupted by his six- 
year-old son. “If you ask me one more question,” the harassed 
writer declared at last, “I will go out and drown myself.” 

“Father,” came the small voice, “may I come out and see 
you do it?”—Dublin Evening Herald. 


On this foundation we build--- — 
_with the taste and skill of long — 


S ele 


“Darling,” she said, “will you love me when I grow old and 
ugly?” 


“Dearest, ” he replied tenderly, “you may grow older, but 
you will never grow uglier.”—Black and Blue Jay. 


OUR 
TRADE MARK BUREAU 


“Waiter, I’ll have pork chops with French fried and I'll : 
have the chops lean.” 


“Yes, sir; which way ?”—Bean Pot. 
We maintain a bureau of brands | i “T'd like to be a soda jerker.” 
| and trade marks for the benefit 
| of our customers. Write us for They lead such stirring lives.’-—Record. 


“Do you mind if I kiss you?” 
“Not if you it without waking the whole house up.’— 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Soliated for Tip-Top Buyers. j 


= 


By Foundation of \ 
‘The design may be beautiful and 

 theinks of the best quality but 

ifthe paper isn’t right the label | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
BASKETS, Wood, Tomato. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

R. A. Wood Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
BEET TOPPER. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sel's Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

a Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

enn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
Shooks, 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 
Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See, Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cat. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling es, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cnicinnati, O. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors: 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas,--beans, seed, etc. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 

Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See rn Cook- 
er-Fillers. 
COOLERS, Continuous, 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Mo » Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Gor Baler, N. J 
Ayars Machine Co., o Je 

» Wks., Berlin, 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The United Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Corn Mixers and tators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers, 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mc’ 


Double Seaming Machines. me Closing 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Baltimo: 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

Kettles. See Tanks, 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
= and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FLUX. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 


Machinery, 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See Motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Equip. 

Governors, steam.. See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green a See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
See Glass Bottles, etc. 


Jars, fruit. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 


Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 

enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore... 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. &. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. Cc. 
Markers, can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marking Ink, Pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. : 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co.. Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. EK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis. Middleport. N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Gloves, factory. 

Rhubarb Cutter. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 

SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Sealding & Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 


Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See 


Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Can- 


See Can- 


See Baskets. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. 
and Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


See Corers 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 

Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and _ steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. V¥ 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft 
Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anéereon-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. . 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, W: 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ble 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. Se 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, 7 Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. - 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 
Machine. 
rucks, Platform, etc. See Factory T iG 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, a 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 


‘Regulators. 
See Corers and 


Canners’ Mchy. 


e Controllers. 


Vegetable Corers, etc. 

egetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Sutlors. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, ete. See 

Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


by ga and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. ; 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
Machinery. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

WIRE, for strapping boxes. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE —Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE C0. 
Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


Protect New Equipment 


and additions to your plant 
against loss or damage by 
fire. 


Every Canner knows, by 
experience, that itis better 
to have full insurance pro- 
tection and not be called up- 
onto useit, thanit isto be 
called upon for it and not 
have it. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


provides insurance suited 
to your needs. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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RON : GALVANIZE 


Dependability 


E’RE thinking of dependability in 
relation to your can requirements. 
It’s a word packed full of meaning. 


Counsel. Heredependability liesinaknowledge 
built up on a broad and long experience with 
canned foods. Canco men know the answer 
to the problem that may be troubling you. 


Cans. Uniform cans, delivered in adequate 
quantities, relieve you of worry when packs 
are at their peak. 


Closing Machines. Canco closing machines 
have been developed out of wide practical ac- 
quaintance with closing operations in the can- 
nery. They are part and parcel of Canco de- 
pendability. 


Service. Canco Service becomes real to you 
in many ways. No matter what happens there’s 
pretty sure to be a Canco factory able to keep 
up your supply of cans. And Canco salesmen 
and Canco factories are all right with you in 
the effort to make Canned Foods always De- 
pendable Foods. 


Can Company 
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THE CANNING 


TRADE 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 


YEAR 1925-1926 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


OFFICERS 


Cc. Burnet Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen. 
Leander Langrall. 
Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Counsel 
Chemist 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman) 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. E 
Lamble, John S. Gibbs, Jr., C. 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
O. Langrall. 

Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, H. 
Fleming, J. W. Schall, Chris. 
Grecht, Herbert C. Roberts. 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

Cc. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, W. G. Winter- 
bottom. 

Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, Jos. M. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner. 

Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser, Col. 
A. Phillips, E, V. Stockham. 
R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
Jr., Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 
Gibbs. 

Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore, . Md. 
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The Ayars Liquid Plunger Filler 


FILLS 


Tomato Pulp 
Apple Butter 
Mustard Sauce 
Condensed Milk 
Pumpkin 
Molasses 
Vinegar 
Liquids 
Syrups 
Pastes 

Jams 

Jellies 

Soups 


and anything of 
this nature 


This machine will fill cans, glass jars, tumblers and other 
receptacles. Measured amount forced into each receptacle 


ACCURATE FILL NO WASTE 


Write for prices and full information 


Ayars Machine Company, new 


2 
—— 
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When The 
HANSEN FRUIT and VEGETABLE FILLER 


Will pack your STRING BEANS, BEETS, TOMATOES, 
CHERRIES, BERRIES, ETC. practically automatically and 
at the same time give you a better, more sanitary and 
fancier packed product. 


| The Adjustable Filling Hopper does the work. The filler 
may be used without the hopper if desired,--even then it 
is the simplest, most easily operated, and sanitary Hand Pack machine on the market. There 
is practically nothing to wear out or get out of order. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORP. Cederburg, Wis. | 


MANUFACTUERS OF 


| Pea and Bean Filler Fruit and Vegetable Filler Conveyor Boot | 
i Gallon Pea Filler Can Washer--all sizes 4 roll Beet Topper | 
i Corn Cooker Filler Gallon Fruit and Vegetable Filler Kraut Machine | 
| 
INSTALL 
Improved Automatic, Laborless, 
ER High Speed 
for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 
CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 
Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER?” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 
The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 
A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division P. O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 


il 
| YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO PACK BY HAND : 
| 
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Ermolds Give Service 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 


ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 


BERLIN 
Canning Machinery 


A Complete Line of Canning Ma- 
chinery for any Canning Plant 


Berlin Canning Machine Works 


Berlin, Wis. 


PEA & BEAN PICKING TABLE Tri- States Salesman---H. R. Harding. 2827 Winchester St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BELT CONVEYOR TRIMMING TABLE FOR 
CORN. TOMATO PEELING. 


COOLING TANK 


CLOSED RETORT 


5 
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CORN AND MILK SHAKER — 
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1 What “Boobs” We Are !! 


We could have taken individual formulas for canned 
foods, condiments, preserves, pickles etc., and sold 
them @ from $5.00 to $100.00 each. 


Instead we put them ail in one book, covering every 
item in 


Canned— 


FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 
MEATS 

| MILK 

i FISH 
SPECIALTIES 


Preserves— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
JAMS i 
JELLIES 
FRUIT JUICES | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Pickles— 


SAUCES 
CHOW-CHOWS 
CATSUPS 

SPICED VINEGARS 


All Foods in Tin and Glass 
AND 


A multitude of directions, instructions,—valuable 
hints—not just mere formulas—The best and most 
reliable—and then sell the whole thing for $10.00 ! ! 


SS 


0M 


“A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING” 


386 pages 6’’x 9’’, bound in leatherette 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
One Year, - - - - - - - - 


$3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - ~ - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents cach. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADB Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE CONSENT DECREE SUSPENDED—Coming 
i generations will look back upon the year 1920 as 
one of the blackest in the history of the United 
States. It was black for the business man because 
that year saw the loss of over $400,000,000 in stock 
values and profits, and the ruin of a great number of 
individuals and firms—one of the worst panics this 
country has ever seen. And it was particularly black 
because of the enactment of radical legislation at the 
hands of a Congress which seemed to lose all sense of 
American tarditions, fair play, justice and even com- 
mon sense, under the lash of fanatics outside, and be- 
cause of designing, unscrupulous tools on the inside. 
The world first stood aghast, hesitating to believe its 
eyes or ears, and then turned to ridicule, as it realized 
that in fact such tomfoolery had been enacted by a body 
which termed itself the greatest legislative body in ex- 
istence. With 1920 that claim became a byword among 
the other nations of the earth, and passing time serves 
only to bring into clearer relief the absurdities of many 
of those enactments.-° 


Among these un-American, totally unjust and to 
the sane, sensible man brain-puzzling enactments was 
the Packers’ Consent Decree, which in effect told the 
big five meat-packing concerns that they might handle 
fresh feats—on which they were popularly supposed to 
hold a monopoly—but that they might not deal in any 
other products, nor have such adjuncts as are necessary 
to the proper and economical handling of their meat 
business, as for instance refrigerator cars, stockyards, 
etc. The high degree of efficiency to which they had 


brought their business, including the distribution of 
related food products, must be destroyed, said this de- 
cree as advocated in the halls of Congress, and as finally 
decided upon and enacted into law. 


Now, five years after, the sun of common sense 
seems to be clearing away these brainstorms ; to be 
withering these false growths and permiting sanity to 


rule once more. The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, evidently wishing to preserve for all time 
this most peculiar enactment, that others may be 
guided away from such action, has, nevertheless, sus- 
pended it, and today the decree is, in effect, null and 
void. It could not, of course, be otherwise unless you 
wish to pronounce the United States and its lawmakers 
permanently insane. Common sense has returned, and 
it will be seen shortly in the suspension of other enact- 
ments of that fatal year, enactments which seek to re- 
place the moral laws of God with human laws, and 
which can no more permanently endure than could this 
Consent Decree. 


The daily papers of April 24th carried this an- 
nouncement about the decree: 


“Washington, April 23.—Indefinite suspension of the opera- 
tion of the consent decree by which the Big Five meat packers 
agreed with the Government to divorce themselves from unre- 
lated lines of business was ordered today by the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court. 


“At the same time the court, in the present state of the 
pleadings, refused to vacate the five-year-old decree, as had been 
requested by Swift & Co. and Armour & Co., the present ‘Big 
Two’ in the meat-packing industry. It added, however, that 
there was little difference between suspending it and vacating it. 


“Order Sweeping in Effect—The suspension order is sweep- 
ing. It was entered on motion of the California Co-operative 
Canneries, which was permitted to enter court on the ground 
that its business was being seriously damaged by the operation 
of the decree. 

“Justice Bailey, in his opinion for the court, said his first 
view had been the decree should be suspended merely in so far 
as the canneries were concerned, but that all of the parties—the 
Government as well as the packers—had agreed that if it should 
be suspended or modified it should be suspended or modified as a 
whole. 

An appeal is open to the Government, but Attorney-General 
Sargent said he would take no action until he had given the sus- 
pension order careful study. 

“Effect of Decision—Neither he nor other Government of- 
ficials were prepared to discuss its effect if the order should 
stand, but lawyers who have followed the case were of the opin- 
ion that the order would remove the shackles which the packers 
voluntarily assumed under the administrtion of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer in 1920, when a compromise was reached in the anti- 
trust suit which President Wilson had directed should be brought 
against them. 
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“Under the terms of the decree the packers agreed to sell all 
their holdings in public stock yards, in stock-yard railroads and 
terminals and public cold-storage warehouses and ‘forever dis- 
sociate’ themselves from the retail meat business and the whole- 
sale business in groceries, canned fruits, vegetables and other 
extensive ‘unrelated’ lines upon which they had embarked. 

“Attacked by Canneries—An attack on the decree was made 
by the California Co-operative Canneries on the ground that it 
interfered without due process with contractural relations be- 
tween it and Armour & Co., under which the packing firm had 
agreed to take 52 per cent of the canneries’ output. ; 

“Last year Swift & Co. and Armour & Co. intervened in the 
canneries’ action with motions to have the decree declared void.’ 

The wholesale grocers, who made this master- 
stroke in their own behalf, say that it will be carried to 
a higher court, and the decree sustained. Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent has just said as this is written, and as 
mentioned in the above dispatch, that he will consider 
the matter very thoroughly before permitting it to go 
further. So in all probability the decree is dead. 
Whether or not the big meat packers will again take up 
the distribution of canned foods on the world-wide scale 
they did before remains to be seen. Representative 
Free evidently knew whereof he spoke when he inti- 
mated to the Canned Goods Exchange banqueters, two 
weeks ago, that the decree might be suspended, and 
that the canners should be prepared. 


ISTRIBUTION--If you cannot recall what it meant 
D to have these big meat packers taking a very 

large proportion of the future canned foods, of the 
better quality at profit-saving prices 'to the canners, 
and leaving the tailings for the wholesalers, then your 
memory is short, and we need only remind you that it 
was exactly because of this condition that the whole- 
salers went to Washington and had the quietus put 
upon the big packers’ efforts. You’ve got to take your 
hat off to the wholesalers for this stroke, even if they 
did get but five years out of it. 


We have said that the packers handled only good 
quality, and we know that there are those who claim 
that this was not always so. These claimants may be 
right, but we never saw a can of poor quality goods 
distributed by them. 

What would a return of this condition mean to the 
canned foods industry this year, in place of the inac- 
tivity now shown everywhere by the wholesalers? The 
big meat packers got into the distribution of canned 
foods years before the war, through just such a condi- 


tion as now faces the industry, the inactivity of the 
wholesalers. 


And this brings up a nice question: Why should 
there be such an ebb and flow in the distribution of 
canned foods when these foods are in such constant 
and steady demand over the retailers’ counters? Why 
should not canned foods sell steadily to the distribu- 
tors, as they do to the consumers? The consumption 
of canned foods has reached a high level, and that level 
is maintained daily, with very slight variations; cer- 
tainly nothing like the variation found as between 
canners and distributors. 


The canners all over the country are intently 
studying the question of a better distribution. The in- 
dustry was never so aroused on any question as it is 
on this right now. And they are going to find the 
right solution to the difficulty. At present they are 
more or less floundering, seeking first one way and then 
another, convinced, however, that the antiquated, 
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farmer-like methods pursued up to this time must go. 
As before stated, the giant is stirring, and beginning 


‘to break his bonds, and nothing will hold him short of 
the right method. 


Right now they are looking to selling organiza- 
tions; offering the goods through one agency control- 
ling many canneries, and ways and means of doing this 
in a legitimate manner. Having pursued an individ- 
ualistic existence up to this time, naturally the first 
inclination is for a few to get together and to work to- 
gether. The growers are teaching them this through 
the Farm Bureau movement. It is the first step, and 
denotes progress. It will teach them to have confi- 
dence in each other and help raise the general standard 
of the goods, two very necessary and all important 
matters or consideration if any improvement is ever to — 
be attained. A complete change is not possible at 
once, and can only be obtained by gradual work and 
education. The individual canner will find he is be- 
coming a better educated business man from these ef- 
forts, and the next step upwards will come easier. Be- 
cause these efforts. are only the outcropping or indica- 
tions of what will ultimately result. The canner is 
going on to a full level with the best business methods 
of the country, and will ultimately handle his sales end 
with the same individual sureness and capacity as he 
now handles his production end. He will-use all legiti- 
mate methods to keep canned foods constantly going 
to the consumers, in the cheapest possible manner, of 
unquestioned quality, and returning a fair profit for 
his effort and labor. He is done as a farmer dependent 
upon a commission man in town for returns on his out- 
put. That day is passing more rapidly than many may 
suppose, and will soon be far in the rear. Canned foods 
are going to have personal salesmanship put behind 
their sale, for the first time in their history, and the 
canner is the one who is going to put that salesmanship 
there, as he should have done long ago. He will 
need assistance and he will get it, and it may take 
some little while for the rank and file to pull themselves 
up by their bootstraps. But the march is one, and the 
goal is not co-operative effort, but individual aggres- 


siveness, and all that means in standardized packs and 
performance of contract. 


Canned foods have become a staple food of the 
people, and their consumption will go on growing and 
will not recede. The canner who tries to get by with 
shoddy stuff is doomed moxe certainly and more surely 
than any one else in any business. There will be many 
near-sighted ones who will fall by the wayside because 
they will not see this handwriting on the wall. Only 
the worth-while canner will survive, because he will 
soon learn, as a business man, that only dependable 
quality will hold his trade, and that to succeed he must 
hold his trade and gradually add to it. He probably 
will have to sell in smaller lots, but steadily and at fair 
prices, because when the buyer strikes the satisfac- 
tory article he will stick to it; he does not like changes. 


None of us do. So when the business-man canner re- 


turns from his sales trip he will go into his factory, 
correct wherever correction is needed, and see that all 
his goods come up to the mark his customers have set. 
It is coming, and that very rapidly. 
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Western Canners Convention 


May 4, 1925 


Canned Foods Week Endosed—Names of Contributors to be furnished the Jobbers—Scientific 
Addresses on Peas, Corn, Tomatoes—H. W. Phelps on Business Conditions—Arthur 
Hamilton Presents the Sentiment in Canning, and is elected President. 


(Continued from last Week.) 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: At this time I have the pleasure 
of introducing Mr. Townsend, who is the president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association of New York. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT TOWNSEND SPEAKS FOR THE BROKERS. 


I am also pleased that you have extended an invitation to 
the National Food Brokers Association to be represented on your 
program. I will go even further than that and say I hope the 
time will never come when our Association does not have some 
part in your convention, and I hope we shall always be as wel- 
come to the fellowship of your meetings as you are to ours, be- 
cause it is through this splendid fellowship which we all experi- 
ence a these annual gatherings that their real purpose is at- 
tained. 

Compare the conditions existing in the food industry today 
wtih those of 25 years ago. Then we treated our competitors al- 
most as our enemies. At about that time I well remember two 
canners of corn meeting one day, and one of these canners was 
the packer of one of the most popular brands on the market. He 
held an enviable reputation. The other was a canner whose brand 
was not so well known, and who was having some trouble on ac- 
count of sours. In conséquence he was looking for some helpful 
information, so he said to the packer of the well-known brand, 
“John, how long do you cook your corn?” 

John’s reply was, “Until it is done.” 

To be sure, John told the truth, but it did not mean anything. 
He did not volunteer the information that he cooked his corn 
from 80 to 85 minutes at 240 degrees of temperature. Neither 
did he tell him how he cooled it. 


Today, if one canner is in need of some helpful advice or has — 


some problem he cannot solve, he does not hesitate to go to his 
competitor, because he knows his competitor will only be too glad 
to give him not only truthful but accurate information. And why? 
Because the packer of the good corn knows that every tin of poor 
corn turned out, regardless of who packed it, injures and retards 
the sale of the good corn, and that every good can packed means 
increased consumption. 

Now, what has brought about this change? Why, such or- 
ganizations as the National Canners Association, the Western 
Canners Association and your different state associations. These 
organizations are composed of many men in the same line of busi- 
ness who are willing to exchange ideas for the good of all. If I 
have a dollar and you have a dollar, and I give you my dollar and 
you give me your dollar, we each go away with a dollar. But, if 
you come to this convention with an idea and I have an idea also, 
and we exchange these ideas, we both go away with two ideas, 
cr double the number we came with, and that is one of the great 
purposes of these conventions. If any man ever leaves one of 
these gatherings without carrying away with him some decided 
and positive benefit, it is his own fault. 

The benefit to be derived from a personal contact with your 
competitors in the canning business and with the distributors and 
brokers who may also attend is bound to be of great help to you. 
You will find that most of these men have some good ideas. If 
not, then for the good of the industry they most surely need some 
of yours. If you give them the benefit of your experience, you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing you helped some one, and 
what greater vocation in life can any man have than to give his 
fellow man a lift? That is the keynote of all association work. 


One of the greatest organizations in this country, yes, in the 
world, has two magnificent mottoes that I will challenge any or- 
ganization to improve upon. One is “Service above self,” and 
the other is “He profits most who serves best.” If it so happens 
that you are not familiar with the name of the organization that 
has such lofty ideals, it will not be long until you are, hecause 
any body of men, however organized, whose ideals are so unsel- 
fish cannot help but make its impression upon the very life of this 
nation. 


But the point I want to impress upon you is that Rotary, and 
that is the organization to which I refer, has no copyright on the 
two splendid mottoes. They ought to be the mottoes, at least in 


spirit, of every association, of every business concern and of 
every individual in the country. Too many men think of busi- 
ness as money making, but I firmly believe more and more that 
men are realizing the truth, that business is service and that 
money is only the wage for service. 

A new conscience is dawning, and in the United States at 
least success is measured by service rendered. We develop as 
we serve, and the greatest service in the world is she service of 
business, and “He profits most who serves l.est.” 

Another purpose of these trade associations is to try, by 
means of concentrated effort on the part of groups of men en- 
gaged in the same or similar lines of business to solve problems 
that individual concerns cannot solve. It is through this spirit 
of co-operation between the associations representing the can- 
ners, the grocers and the brokers that the evils of the trade can 
and will be eliminated. 


_ There is an evil, and I call it an evil because anything had 
is an evil, that is trying to creep into the distribution of food 
products. I refer to the evil of direct buying either by individual 
concerns or through a purchasing agency. I hope that few, if 
any, of you yield to the temptation to sell direct and allow brok- 
erage. My remarks are to warn you azainst this unfair method 
when it approaches you, if it has not already done so. I shall en- 


— to show you that it is to your distinct disadvantage to sell 
irect. 


No one can deny that these direct buyers are out to buy at 
the lowest possible price, which right I do not deny them, but I 
do say most emphatically they have no right to the commission 
involved, because they render you no service. It is true they dis- 
tribute your goods, but they do not do so to accommodate you. 
Generally speaking, if they can buy from some other packer for 
two and one-half cents less than they can from you, the other 
fellow gets the business. If you do not happen to be thoroughly 
posted and you quote them a price under the market, they do not 
tell you your price is too low. They pick you up, and these 
things are being done every day. 

I do not believe there is any section of the country where 
the packers have such a difficult problem to contend with, in the 
event of a short crop, as do the packers of tomatoes in the states 
of Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey. This is because the 
large packers of soups and catsup go into that market and bid 
the price on raw stock up to the breaking point. That is, it either 
breaks, or at least badly bends, the honest packer who tries to 
make a full delivery against sales which he made that were based * 
on a lower price for raw stock and for which he had contracted 
with the grower. The grower in many instances ignores his con- 
tract with the canner and sells his product to the highest bidder. 
The packer is therefore compelled to follow the market up and 
pay the grower this unwarranted and unjust advance for raw 
stock or else he is forced to make a short delivery on his contract 
with the distributor. 


In August, 1922, there was every indication of a short crop 
of tomatoes in the states above mentioned. Packers were trying 
to get a higher price for their unsold canned tomatoes in order 
to meet the increased cost of production. The margin of profit 
for the packer of tomatoes in those states is never large during 
the packing season. It was therefore not fair to him for any 
purchasing agency to make a determined effort to bear the mar- 
ket on the finished product, when every condition of the market 
justified higher prices. 

Nevertheless, when these very conditions existed, a certain 
purchasing agency which charges the wholesale grocer so much 
for its service and then returns to the wholesale grocer the com- 
mission received from the seller, did its utmost to bear the mar- 
ket. This agency sent a letter to its customers stating they had 
been over the fields several times and believed there was going 
to be more tomatoes than they (presumably the canners) would 
want. This agency tried to depress the market by saying there 
had been little buying of futures, and suggested to its buyers 
that they send in their orders at prices which were under the 
quoted market, and asked for a month’s time to confirm the orders 
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at those prices. However, the packers who predicted higher 
prices were right, for the market advanced more than 10 per cent 
in the following six months. 

I have tried to show you that the purchasing agency referred 
to is not working for the packers’ interest. There is no doubt 
but what it is working for the party who pays them, but in ad- 
dition to being paid by the buyer for the service rendered the 
buyer, it has the audacity to ask you to pay them also. There- 
fore, in justice to yoursrelf, why do you accept orders from them 
unless they come to you through your regular broker? 

There are plenty of good brokers in every market, and a 
good broker renders you a real service. He keeps you posted as 
to what is going on in your market. He investigates and adjusts 
complaints when necessary. He is your credit man, and often- 
times your collecting agency. He keeps your offerings continu- 
ally before the buyer, and for all this service he makes abscluteiy 
no charge. He is your resident salesman, and sends you a bill 
for commission only when an actual sale is consummated, 2nd 
then his charge. is much less than you could secure the same re- 
sult in any other manner. 


The evil of direct buying is not general, by any manner of 
means. The packers have their broker representatives all over 
the country, who are rendering the efficient service the broker 
should. They are doing their best to protect the packers’ interest, 
but may I ask you what effect do you think it would have on 
your broker if he discovers you are selling someone in his mar- 
ket directly and allowing the brokerage to the buyer? 


Your broker, to be successful, must be enthusiastic. He 
must have faith in your quality and there must be no doubt in 
his mind that you are treating him fairly. The darkest hours 
of the World War were when, through force of circumstances, 
the morale of the scldiers was low. That was the time when 
they lost interest. That was the time when they said: “What 
is the use of all this? Our efforts are not appreciated.” But 
when the morale of the soldiers was high there was no obstacle 
too great for them to overcome. 


Gentleman, do not break the morale of your representative 
by selling direct to individual concerns or through a purchasing 
agency, because as soon as you do your broker is surely going 
to lose interest. You may say: “I have no broker in a certain 
market andt here is one concern there that wants to buy direct.” 
Let me tell you that the best investment you could possibly 
make, one that will yield big dividends in dollars and cents, 
would be to refuse to sell that buyer direct and allow the 
brokerage. Then, write your brokers in that section of the 
country and tell them what you have done and that you will 
protect them in the same manner. Tell them you are decidedly 
against this method. Tell them you appreciate the service they 
are rendering. There can be only one result. You will raise 
the morale of your brokers to the highest point, and if the 
brokers you have do not respond to such action on your part you 
can easily find plenty of them who will. 


I have been in the brokerage business all of my business 
life, or about 30 years, and I think I know something about the 
selling of food products. I also think I know something about 
the feelings of the conscientious broker, because some of my 
strongest competitors in the brokerage business I count among 
my best personal friends, and I know the average broker is 
conscientious and anxious to protect your interests, but he must 
have your fullest confidence and complete cooperation and there 
must be no direct selling over his head if you want him to be 
enthusiastic over your account. 


May I remind you that the broker is your agent, and as 
your agent or representative he becomes a part of your organi- 
zation. Therefore, he is most certainly entitled to all the pro- 
tection you can give him. 

In closing, let me say that I stand firmly for three funda- 
mental principles in the manufacturing, selling and distribution 
of food products: 

First: The canner should confine his efforts to packing the 
finest goods that circumstances will permit him to produce and 
he should in no way enter the field of distribution. 


Second: That the distributor should not become a com- 
petitor of the manufacturer by engaging in the packing business. 

Third: That the broker should be the only medium through 
which the goods are sold from the manufacturer to the dis- 
tributor, because it is so easily proven that this is the most 
economical method the manufacturer can use in the selling of his 
goods, and, furthermore, I unhesitatingly say the broker should 
confine his efforts to selling for the manufacturer and buying 
for the distributors and that the broker should in no way enter 
the field of manufacturing or distribution. (Applause.) 
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QUALITY PRODUCTION. 
By W. P. Hartman, W. R. Roach & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AVING been actively engaged in the canning industry for 
H one month and two days, I feel highly qualified to come 

before you this morning and discuss some of the problems 
of your industry. However, previous to my going with W. R. 
Roach & Co. I was in the State service for three and a half years 
in charge of the general food control work, the canning factory 
inspection, and out of that work I did pick up some experiences 
that may be of value to you men in the industry. 

I might say that my early experience in the canning industry 
goes back 20 odd years ago, when I had the very important 
position of picking corn silk back of the corn huskers. You 
don’t do that any more, but we did down in Circleville. That 
was my old home. The next job was capping cans, and we don’t 
do that any more, so that those early experiences aren’t of very 
much value in present day practice. 

Any discussion of quality production of canned and pre- 
served food products naturally includes, in fact presupposes, the 
selected and the inherent quality of the raw product. The 
quality of the raw product is by no means entirely determined 
at the sorting table, but precedes the planting date; in other 
words, the selection of varieties for planting that have demon- 
strated their worth from the canner’s standpoint. Cultural, 
spraying, pruning and fertilizing practice are of ranking signifi- 
cance in the production of fruits and vegetables of the required 
maturity, size, texture, firmness, color, ete. 


It therefore follows that the fullest cooperation between the 
canner, the grower, the college and the experiment station is 
essential. Few people, not excluding the State and college au- 
thorities, have appreciated the magnitude, the involved problems 
and economic importance of the canning industry. 

In passing it might be weel to sayy if our colleges and ex- 
periment stations throughout the country had been headed the 
past eight years with men of the splendid type of Dean Rus- 
sell agriculture would be in a different situation than it finds 
itself in today. 

Slogans such as “Can the Surplus” have been extremely 
detrimental in that the general public, producers and consumer 
alike, have assumed that whatever is not suited for the fancy 
grades in the merchandising of fresh fruits and vegetables is 
entirely acceptable for canning and preserving; whereas, quite 
the contrary is true. 

In the matter of vegetables, and such fruits as are grown 
under contract, the canner has it in his possession to determine 


- the varieties of such crops to be planted. With other com- 


modities—delivered offtimes from outside the immediate ter- 
ritories of the factories—there is little or no control as to 
variety. To obtain the preferred varieties and to eliminate the 
undesirable kinds persistent missionary work must be carried 
on by the canner. 


Deliver of raw products from the field to factory is a factor 
in both quality and economical production that with many com- 
modities in many sections should receive constant attention to 
insure minimum delay between the hour of harvest .and filling 
of the cans. The moment fruits and vegetables are severed from 
the tree, plant, bush or vine deterioration sets in. 


Regulating, insofar as possible, the flow of products from 
the farm to the factory, and the proper storage when necessary 
at the plant, influences the quality of the pack. 


It would be presumptous for me to remind you men of long 
experience in the industry of the importance of thorough wash- 
ing, peeling and trimming; the careful preparation of the brine 


and syrup; the exacting requirements as to exhausting, sealing, 
processing, cooling, etc. 


Sorting to remove all faulty or defective parts of the prod- 
uct and to divide the accepted portion into desired grades is a 
phase of canning operations that ,from my observations, has 
received altogether too little consideration by many canners. 
In other words, in many vlants the less competent help working 
under poor lighting and other faulty conditions has been so 
common as to render utterly impossible the sort ing out of all 
inferior stuff and the intelligent and economical placing in 
proper grades. 


The Michigan Department of Agriculture within the last 
week has mailed a circular letter to all of the thousands of 
growers of canners’ crops in the State, calling attention to the 
importance of the industry and pointing out that under the 
General Food Laws the grower is violating the law if he sells, 


offers or exposes for sale any fruits or vegetables that are un- 
wholesome due to decay, mold or other causes. 
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It goes without saying that this communication will serve 
to head off considerable quantities of inferior stuff such as has 
been offered at the canners’ platforms in the past; will forestall 
a lot of unpleasant contact between grower and canner over 
portions of rotted or molded products and will tend to stand- 
ardize the deliveries, thus reducing the cost of sorting for the 
canner and justify better maximum prices to the grower. 

The scrupulous maintenance of approved cleanliness and 
sanitary conditions in the plans is imperative at all times in 
the production of a high quality article and in winning and 
sustaining the confidence of the consuming public. Conditions 
that permit of uncleanliness, even for an instant, in places where 
food products are prepared or handled are intolerable and in- 
excusable. 

The word “sanitation” lends itself to a number of defini- 
tions. However, as pertaining to our industry it means, among 
other things, adequate sewage disposal, prompt removal of re- 
fuse, health and cleanliness of employes, the cleanliness of ma- 
chinery, floors, walls and ceilings of the plant, with particular 
reference to the departments in which food products are exposed. 

On the theory that the canning industry as a whole was 
susceptible of extensive improvements and should be elevated to 
a higher standard, we in Michigan, in common with a few other 
States, caused a law to be enacted by the Legislature of 1919 
which requires all canning factoeries to operate under license, 
prescribes certain building essentials, a rigid sanitary code, and 
provides for inspection. The law has been consistently and im- 
partially administered by the State Department of Agriculture 
to the very marked advantage of the industry. Every canner 
in Michigan appreciates the benefits that have come to him in a 
direct and tangible way through the enforcement of the act. As 
best stated by the President of the State Canners Association 
at the last annual meeting: “The inspection service of the 
State Department of Agriculture has done more than any other 
one thing for our industry.” 

The individual or group of canners who fail to take ad- 
vantage of the services afforded them through the State and 
Federal food law enforcement officials are overlooking a real 
potential asset. Inspections made by men who have had the 
proper training not only aid us in the quality of our finished 
product but also, from their study of the industry and observa- 
tions in various plants, they can and frequently do serve as a 
clearing house, so to speak, for new worthwhile ideas which 
promote efficiency and economy in production. 

We in Michigan believe that we are peculiarly fortunate in 
the splendid support and cooperation that we have received from 
the State Department of Agriculture, the college and the experi- 
ment station have given special and considerable attention to 
in our industry, and we have benefitted not only frem the fac- 
tory inspections, but also from the enforcement of the Orchard 
and Nursery, the Fertilizer and Seed Laws, department ex- 
hibits, publicity and in other ways. The college and the experi- 
ment station have given special and considerable atention to 
some of our various problems in crop production and as a result 
of conferences during the winter months increased services in 
this connection are assured. 


The consuming public demands and is willing to pay the 
price for quality products; also, the housewife is rapidly becom- 
ing more exacting as to the purity of and cleanliness surround- 
ing the prepared food products served in the home. With 
changed living conditions and improved methods of manufac- 
turing the increased consumption of canned foods will be in 
proportion to our ability to inspire confidence in the absolute 
dependability of our products, plus the breadth of our adver- 
tising budgets. 

The canning factory, or for that matter any establishment 
wherein food products are manufactured, that is operated under 
conditions such as preclude public inspection at any and all 
times, is a positive menace to the industry and deserves but one 
of two thing—either to be cleaned up or closed up forthwith. 

Recently while in conversation with the president of a large 
manufacturing concern, he said: “Seventy-five per cent of our 
commercial rating is the result of ‘good will’.” Whether this 
statement as to percentage was the conclusion of deliberate 
calculation or an opinion ventured, it in itself is of sufficient im- 
portance to challenge the question as to just what part of that 
“good will’ was directly due to quality production and what 
remaining portion to merchandising methods, advertising, busi- 
ness ethics and so on. 


A few days afterward a company manufacturing automo- 
biles in the sale of its enterprise received $6,000,000, or 38 per 
cent. of the purchase price, for its “good will”. Although they 
advertised conservatively, extensively and intelligently, the very 
fact that they produced and talked about a dependable auto- 
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mobile is the answer to the $146,000,000 institution that they 
built in a half score of years. 
PRESIDENT ROGERS: I have the pleasure of present- 


ing to you Mr. R. J. Kittredge, who will tell you what a good 
label means. 


A GOOD LABEL. 
By R. J. Kittredge, President R. J. Kittredge. 


HAVEN’T any excuse to make for writing my address 

| out, because I couldn’t do anything else with it under any 

conditions. I have written it out expecting to read it, and 

I am not going to ask for your permission, because that is the 

only way I can give it. You have heard a whole lot about 

what you can put in the can, but my talk is about the outside of 

the can. The label is one of the most important things either 

on a new article going on the market or on an old article offered 
to a customer. It has done its duty when it has sold the can. 

“The Label” is the subject allotted for my talk, and it is a 
pis A complicated one if gone into from all angles and view- 
points. 

There would be much of interest and it may be of some little 
profit for all of us in the study of a label from the time the 
paper issues from the paper mill until, dilapidated and aban- 
doned to its fate on an empty can or container, it becomes the 
orincipal article of food for a comic section alley bill goat. 

But my best judgment is that the label should be dis- 
cussed in its application to the needs and requirements of your 
industry, which means, or should mean, your prosperity and 
mine. “A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” This 
is an ancient and venerable saying and as such should be ac- 
corded due respect, but age is not necessarily a virtue or an 
evidence of perfection and we might, with good grace, criticize 
the merits of the quotation. There appears to be a bit of psy- 
chology involved here, and it is my humble opinion that a rose, 
when smelled of, if called a cabbage or if, perchance, miscalled 
a piece of Gorgonzola cheese, will not convey the impression of 
fragrant sweetness that it will when called by its rightful 
name. 

And here is the application of this little journey into the 
realm of odors. Undoubtedly, the foodstuffs you gentlemen are 
placing on the market would taste as good to the majority of 
consumers if your package bore no label at all, but was adorned 
with a rubber stamp or a chalked number or name to indicate 
its contents. The difficulty would be to persuade the purchas- 
ing housewife to part with her good money in exchange for an 
unlabeled or badly labeled package. If we follow this line of 
reasoning to its natural and logical conclusion, it will be ap- 
parent that all things else being equal, even to the contents of 
the package, tin can, carton or whatever it may be, that package, 
having the most attractive appearance, meaning that having 
the nicest appearing label or wrapper, will find the first and 
readiest sale. 


There is a saying we have used for many years in our ad- 
vertising, namely: 

“Though the clothes don’t make the man, 
Oft the label sells the can.” 
And I think it’s more truth than poetry. 

It is presumed that in the really wonderful advances made 
in the last two decades in the packaging of foodstuffs, stand- 
ards have been arrived at whereby, not forgetting modifications 
due to different gradings and qualities, a housewife may rea- 
sonably be well assured of what shd is receiving when she asks 
for the thirty-five cent grade of peaches, or the twenty-eight 
cent grade of pineapple, or the eighteen cent variety of peas. 
But the inviting label appeals to the eye and should not be 
ignored. 

And here again I say that the neatest and most attractive 
appearing package will find the readiest sale. And this is as 
it should be. It is a tribute to the artistic taste of the house- 
wife and the good judgment of the label buyer. The purchaser 
of a package of goods should be justified in believing that the 
packer of any product who has discrimination and good taste, 
together with a sufficient grasp of the importance to his own 
prosperity to supply a package pleasing to the eye, will follow 
up that first favorable impression by offering within the can an 
article of food equally pleasing to the taste. 

We are all striving for increased consumption, you of canned 
foods and we of labels. The prosperity of you packers depends 
on your ability to increase your sales, for it is fatal to any 
business to remain stationary. 

If you pack a superior quality of foods you need have no 
fear that the dealers and consumers will forget you, but you 
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AMSCAN SEALING Fluid 

AMSCAN CERTIFIED 
Sealing Fluid 

(Both Supplied either in Con- 
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that sticks tightly to the tin and is tough and durable yet sufficient- 
ly plastic to fill every nook and crevice of the seam. No air or 
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must not forget that both classes are greatly isfluenced by the 
outward appearance of your package. 

It is reasonable to believe that the first purchase of your 
pack will cause both the dealer and the consumer to decide 
whether they are pleased with your product. And here is 
where your sales and prosperity with that of the label maker 
go hand in hand. 

The first sales effort is the appearance of the can or pack- 
age; the label introduces your goods to the public—the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and the consumer—and your follow-up ef- 
fort is the quality pack you put in the can, and this will deter- 
mine both to the consumer and yourself whether or not a sat- 
isfactory sale has been made. ; 

The first sight is a lasting one, and it creates a lasting 
imression, and if that impression is favorable your sales will 
benefit steadily and no harm will come to the label printer 
thereby. 

Nearly all reputable label printers are eqquipped to pro- 
duce excellent labels and wrappers, and when one considers the 
artistic merit and high class of work these manufacturers evolve 
through the experience they have accumulated over a period 
of years, it is surprising, indeed, to find that there are still to 
be found canners and manufacturers of foodstuffs who are sat- 
isfied with the shabby and ill-looking designs and work produced 
by those who think labels and wrappers are merely a combina- 
tion of paper and printer’s ink. 

I would not undertake to say that all first-class label makers 
invariably produce first-class work. You canners know, without 
doubt, that your particular industry is beset by more troubles 
and complications than any other line on earth. But we label 
manufacturers know that you are absolutely wrong about this, 
and that the making of a first-class label or wrapper is hedged 
about, circumscribed and involved in more troubles, trials, trib- 
ulations, temptations and complications than are to be found 
in all other industries combined. : 

There is surely no other line of manufacturing where the 
forces of nature engage in such vigorous onslaughts and as- 
saults as in the label game. For instance, we print today say 
10,000 or 12,000 large sheets of labels in the first color, yellow 
perhaps. On the day after tomorrow these will have dried suf- 
ficiently to permit the printing of the second color, red, dark 
blue, or any other color, but it happens that today was a bright 
sunshiny day with a nice warm breeze in evidence, while to- 
morrow is cool and cloudy with a damp wind, or these condi- 
tions may be reversed. Thereupon the paper on which we have 
printed our first color, yellow, becomes possessed with 10,000 
demons, or 12,000 if we printed that many sheets, for there is a 
spike-tailed, horned and hoofed imp for every sheet. The paper 
twists, draws, shrinks, expands and curls. It wrinkles around 
the edges and it develops a hump in the center. Naturally, 
when we attempt to print the next color from plates of exactly 
the same size, it is found! that they will not fit at all, due to the 
before-mentioned weather conditions. 

Misery loves company, and we label printers take a fiendish 
delight in the static difficulties of the radio fans. We have eaten 
static and we drink it; we have put it to flight with heat and 
with mechanical contrivances; we have consigned it to dark re- 
gions, but we still have it with us, and our sheets of paper 
hang together, and they stick to the press cylinders and printing 
forms because of this static influence. 

We might go on indefinitely airing our troubles, of which 
the shrinkage and expansion problem is one, static another— 
there are dozens of them. We confess that these difficulties 
darken our existence more or less, and we can not escape them, 
but you will understand now why it is well to remind you that 
it is wise to anticipate your label requirements to the fullest 
extent possible. In general, far better and more satisfactory 
results may be obtained if sufficient time be given the label 
manufacturer in which to allow the various colors to dry well, 
and the paper to season, whereby advantage may be taken of 
favorable weather conditions, humidity, heat and cold. 


Just a few words as to prices. If you pack a product which 
possesses qualities of permanent superiority, you can do nothing 
worse than to dress it up in a shabby coat. A bill for a few 
hundred thousand, or perhaps five or ten million labels, looks 
big, but if the cost of a single first-class label be compared with 
the total cost of a can of fruit, corn or beans, it will be found 
that the thing most likely to sell your product at a decent price, 
the label, costs so little that it can hardly be taken into account. 
But the difference in cost between a really good label and one 


which is very unattractive, when applied to a single package of 
canned foods, is almost nothing. 


In buying a badly designed and poorly printed label for 
$1.50 per thousand or one which is artistic and well executed 
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for $1.75 per thousand, the difference figured in terms of a single 
can is one-fortieth of one cent, and that exceedingly small frac- 
tion of a penny may very well represent and be responsible for 
the success or failure of your product as a selling proposition. 

Your attractive package will sell readily, and continue to 
sell, providing, of course, that the contents is an article of 
merit, while a poorly labeled package will not sell to good and 
reputable trade at any price. It will not interest or apply to 
any of you gentlemen of the Western Canners Association when 
I say, to illustrate my point, that it is much easier to sell a 
poor product nicely labeled, than to sell a first-class article 
shabbily labeled. 

To summarize: Purchase your labels from any of the well- 
known and long established label printers. There are many of 
them in the country. Insist on attractive, dignified designs that 
possess striking individuality. Do not permit yourself to be 
frightened by the diffterence in cost between a bad label and one 
that is good, for as between a $2.50 label and one costing $2.25 
your problem is not a matter of $2.25 or $2.50, it is 25¢ a 
thousand only, or one-fortieth of one cent on each can. To 
ignore this is not economy, but a costly mistake. 

_ Order your labels so that they may be prepared in ample 
time for your needs, months in advance if possible, and pur- 
chase the largest quantities consistent with your requirements, 
for thus you may obtain the benefit of lowered quantity costs, 
and we may both profit somewhat thereby. Nevertheless, there 
will come times of emergency when you will find yourselves with- 
out labels for an urgent order, and your time of need will be 
the label maker’s opportunity to demonstrate to you that he con- 
siders your interest to be identical with his own, and he will be 
very happy because it will then be his privilege to co-operate 
with you by supplying your requirements quickly. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: We all thank you, I am sure, Mr. 
Kittredge. 


We have others on the program this morning. Mr. Hepkins, 
I am sure, will tell us something of great interest. (Applause). 


ADVERTISING. 
By W. G. Hopkins, Food Advertising Expert, of Murch 
& Hopkins, Chicago. 


AM more or less embarrassed standing up here before you, 
I and while I have no particular apology to make for being 

on your program, I am not here because of my ability as a 
speaker. I have simply come before this fine convention as a 
common, ordinary, everyday grocery man intensely interested in 
a subject I believe every distributor of canned foods, whether 
he be canner, jobber, broker or retail dealer, should be inter- 
ested in, because it very vitally affects a department of your 
business, and does not get anywhere near the attention it is en- 
titled to. That subject, gentlemen, is advertising. 

I notice from the announcement that this has been adver- 
tised as a production meeting. What, may I ask, gentlemen, 
will speed up production more than advertising? Advertising 
properly used, properly distributed, is the greatest business 
builder known within the grasp of this industry. Gentlemen, 
I would suggest that you make use of this force both individu- 
ally and as an Association. Some people seem to have the im- 
pression that advertising is something mysterious, or an in- 
fluence whereby all you do is turn on the button and your busi- 
ness is built and your fortune made. 


It is just the reverse. There is nothing mysterious, noth- 
ing magic about advertising. All it requires is that you devote 
to your advertising the same careful planning, the same cold, 
business judgment that you do to the other department of your 
business, such as production, sales, financing and the other 
things concerned with your business. As canners you know to 
get good tomatoes, peas and corn you must start with good seed, 
then with careful, intelligent cultivation te develop the plant 
and finally you get the fruit or vegetable for the can. 


The same is true about your advertising. First, you must 
start with a good, workable plan, then by careful, intelligent ap- 
plications of priniiples you develop the business and finally reap 
the fruit of increased production and greater profits. You have 
all heard that old advertising pun that advertising will make 
two blades of grass grow where one grows now. There is no 
question of doubt, gentlemen, that properly planned, co-ordi- 
nated advertising by members of this organization both as an 
Association and individually as canners of food products will 
place two cans of food on the table where now there is one. 

Time will not permit me to go into a lengthy discussion why 
you should advertise, except to say that the product must bear 
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Catsup Filling Equipment 
With Advantages No Packer 
Can Afford to Overlook 


The Kiefer Automatic Bottle Sterilizer— 


Occupies only about one-fourth the space required 
by other equipments for this purpose. Rinses the 
bottles twice with hot water---Then sterilizes them 
with steam---And delivers them automatically into 
the filling machine---With breakage practically eli- 
minated. 


The Kiefer Rotary Vacuum Catsup Filler— 


Fills without slop or waste. Will not fill broken 
bottles. No perceptible loss in temperature when 
filling. There is a minimum amount of metal con- 
tact. Nothing to take apart when cleaning. Made 
with 12, 18 or 24 filling tubes. 


These advantages mean less trouble, greater 


economy, and better satisfaction in your catsup A combined unit for rinsing, sterilizing and filling 
plant. Machines furnished separately or as a unit. bottles, requiring only the feeding of the bottles a 
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the cost of production, cost of sales and all the costs you have 
to contend with, and it is not hard to see that on a smaller output 
the cost per unit is greater than it would be on a larger output. 
Advertising will broaden the field and will correct this. In fact, 
advertising will tend to stabilize your industry, for while com- 
petition has been described as the life of trade, don’t overlook 
the fact that too keen a competition—that is the cut-throat kind 
—is perilous to any industry or business. 

You hear the talk of overproduction. I believe a so-called 
overproduction is due to underselling, because the old theory 
that population tends to increase faster than food production is 
as operative now as ever, and it will be a good many years be- 
fore consumption will catch up with canned food if you use 
printer’s ink and use it properly. 

What do we mean by advertising? If a canvass were made 
in this room, we would get a great confusion of answers. In 
fact, among so-called advertising experts there is a great con- 
fusion as to the real meaning of advertising. Some seem to 
think that advertising is simply a study of type, type phrases, 
composition, art illustrations, engravings and other things that 
go to make up the advertising. Others think to string together 
a lot of high-sounding phrases means advertising. 

Advertising is a study of human nature. It is the discov- 
ering of the hidden springs of action in the human being, that 
emotion which cause people to act as you want them to act. , In 
other words, to simplify maters we will refer to it as consumer 
education. All advertising must be educational to be effective. 
Take the Egyptian, way back five thousand years ago, that ad- 
vertised for his runaway slave. He was educating his neigh- 
bors that his slave ran away and was offering a reward for his 
return. 

On account of the wide range of fruits produced by the 
various canners, members of your Association, it offers a very 
fertile field for advertising. I believe I can say without ques- 
.tion of doubt that today there are in this country thousands of 
people who are more or less still prejudiced against the use of 
canned foods. This should not be, and advertising will correct 
it. I know as a wholesale buyer, and I bought a great many 
cans of food in my lifetime, I was always impressed with the 
lack of educational matter of all kinds, printed or otherwise, that 
I was able to secure when I was compelled to prepare catalogs or 
advertising. 

Don’t overlook the fact that the housewife with three meals 
a day to prepare for 365 days a year is hungering for informa- 
tion and educational matter that will make that task easier for 
her. Just ask your wife about that. Undoubtedly, your Asso- 
ciation or rather the National Association with whom you are 
affiliated have made a good start in “Canned Food Week.” 
“Canned Food Week” does not go far enough, however. It is 
only a start. You must realize that is one-fifty-second of a 


year to push the sale and increase the consumption of canned 
foods. 


Undoubtedly, a great many of you men have seen in the 
local papers the account of an Englishman from India with a 
cool $1,000,000 to spend in the next year for the advertising of 
India tea. Just think of it! Here is a bunch of foreign grow- 
ers and merchants thousands of miles away from this country, 
with a product that hasn’t anywhere near the potential possi- 
bilities that canned foods have, sending over here $1,000,000 to 
be spent in our papers. That makes our “Canned Food Week” 
and other little efforts seem puny compared with it. 


Some time ago in talking with your esteemed Secretary, 
Colonel Lee, I suggested to him that the canners were overlook- 
ing a wonderful opportunity in not getting their message before 
the women’s clubs, church organizations, domestic science classes 
and thousands of other types of organizations of this kind com- 
posed of women and girls who are or will be some day the food 
buyer for the family. I am very happy to say that in a recent 
issue of the New York Journal of Commerce suggestions were 
made for a Canner’s Lecture Bureau. I hope that goes through, 
gentlemen, because it is a step in the right direction. Great 
good can be accomplished through it, and I want to go on record 
as volunteering my services to Colonel Lee or any person in any 


way they can be used in the pushing of the sale and consump- 
tion of canned foods. 


In advertising canned foods bear in mind that the house- 
wife is not interested in the size of your cannery, of the number 
of cans you packed last year, or perhaps all the corn packed 
last season if placed end to end would reach from here to Hong 
Kong. What Mrs. Housewife wants to know about is how much 
they are going to cost her per can; how many servings she can 
get out of a can; how economical they are. She wants to know 
about the quality, that they are sanitary and all the other things. 

In mentioning the items the housewife is interested in brings 
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to my mind the question of recipes; the recipe brings to my 
mind the label. You have had a gentleman speak to you on 
“The Label” this morning. What is the label for, anyway? To 
educate the buyer to ask for what is in that can. The better 
it does it, the better it sells that product. Why not educate 
her as to how to use your products in more than one way? In 
fact, in my own mind I believe that 9 per cent of your labels 
could bear and should bear recipes. In my experience I have 
seen very, very few cans that had a recipe on the label. Even 
in such things as peaches, peas, corn or anything else, they can 
be used in a great many individual ways, and the more ways 
you show the housewife how to use your product, the more she 
is going to use of your product. I believe if there were any 
ladies present, they would bear me out in that. 

The one who needs education today in canned foods is the 
retail dealer. To be sure, they all sell canned foods, but I 
wonder how many retail dealers know the gradings, the quali- 
ties or know anything really about how to talk to the customer 
on canned foods. To verify that just step into any store and 
ask him. He will tell you he has a can of corn at ten cents, 
fifteen cents or twenty cents. Ask him the difference, and he 
will tell you that one costs him more than the other. But he 
can’t explain to the housewife why the twenty cent corn is bet- 
ter than the ten cent corn, except that it is a little fancier. 

Doesn’t this lack of education on the part of the retail dealer. 
cast some reflection on the canners—the Canners’ Association? 
There is a great field there for education just among retaii 
grocers, by trade paper publicity, by direct-by-mail advertising 
such as booklets and circulars. There are 175,000 or more retail 
grocers in this country, and about 5,000 estimated wholesale 
grocers, as well as 45,000,000 women and girls who are or will 
be the buyers of the family. In referring to 175,000 retail 
grocers, I want to explain that that figure was taken from a 
recent compilation three years old. That doesn’t include deli- 
catessen stores or chain stores. If they were all included I am 
sure it would run up to 400,000 or more. 

Before closing I want to impress upon you gentlemen the 
need of having a definite advertising plan. There are very few 
whom I have talked to who have any particular plan lined up 
when it comes to advertising. A great deal of attention is paid 
to financing. They get a good production man, a good super- 
intendent, they have a fine sales manager, but when it comes to 
advertising they let the office boy handle that. 

It is also important to have a definite estimated appropria- 
tion to spend for your advertising. That appropriation can be 
arrived at in several ways. I don’t know how you arrive at it, 
but here are several methods used. One is to figure a certain 
percentage on your past or estimated gross business, or a per- 
centage on your past gross or net profit, or so much per unit 
on what you pack, either per dozen or per cases packed, but the 
thing is to have a definite appropriation to spend. 

In closing I want to leave these few thoughts with vou, 
that the time to advertise canned foods is now and all the time, 
and that advertising is education—consumer education; that 
consumer may be the housewife, the ultimate consumer; or to 
the canner the consumer is the wholesale grocer or the first- 
hand buyer; to the wholesale grocer the consumer is the retail 
grocer; to the retail grocer the ultimate consumer is the house- 
wife. Have a definite plan; have a definjte appropriation, and 
last but net least, consult a good advertising agency. In eyery 
town or city there are one or two good agencies. These men are . 
specialists. They know all about the technical end of the illus- 
tration type; they know how to write copy and all that. They 
can be of a big service to you. ; 

SECRETARY LEE: Mr. President, you have a _ steno- 
graphic record of the proceedings of our November convention, 


and I move you, sir, that those proceedings be approved by this 
convention. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Is there a second? 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. J. Mitchell and carried 
unanimously. 

SECRETARY LEE: These proceedings of the last conven- 
tion are at the disposition of the Committee on Resolutions. The 
Committee on Resolutions asked me to furnish them with a 
resolution approving the proceedings of the last convention. We 
now have one covering the proceedings of the November conven- 
tion and also for the proceedings of the April convention in 
stenographic book form. ; 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: 
Treasurer ready? 
MR. C. H. SEARS: 


Is the report of the Secretary- 


The Western Canners Association in 


Convention Assembled: Your committee appointed on the an- 
nual report of the Secretary are pleased to report as follows: 
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One of The 
Oustanding 
Exhibits 


at the Convention was the 


“INVINCIBLE”? CORN HUSKER 
Improved 1925 Model 


Everybody marveled 
at its 


Simplicity 


Our callers were surprised at our having overcome 

so many faults common to this class of machinery. 

They liked the heavy construction. The friction 

. oe clutch drive appealed to them. And they’re still 
talking about the new cob-placer. 


“INVINCIBLE” 


CORN HUSKER S. HOWES CO., Inc. 


, INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
with all-steel husking roll icti 
nn SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Of all of the mechanical equipment used in a 
pea cannery none is as important as the pea 
hulling equipment. The equipment that saves 
‘Peas, reduces breakage and permits the satis- 
factory hulling of peas when in sucha state of 
maturity as to produce quality canned peas is of 
utmost importance. For this reason, Frank 
Hamachek Ideal Green Pea Hulling. Machinery 
is playing a very important part inthe production 
of canned peas. 


Frank or" Machine Co. Inc., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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1. The financial transactions of the office for the year are 
being checked and audited by an accredited public accountant 
and will be duly submitted to your Board of Directors. 

2. The affairs of the office seem to have been handled in 
the usual economical and efficient manner. We commend par- 
ticularly the activity of our Secretary in placing before the con- 
vention the splendid program which we have enjoyed. The af- 
fairs of the Association generally have been well looked after 
and the membership has been maintained in a satisfactory man- 
ner. We wish, however, to urge the co-operation of all canners 
in this matter of membership and the prompt payment of dues. 

3. We commend the untiring efforts of our Secretary in 
his proposed plan of a Speakers’ Bureau to popularize and 
advance the consumption of canned foods. It is to be hoped that 
conditions may so shape themselves that this plan of publicity 
may be inaugurated at no great distant day. 

The report is signed by C. H. Sears, Bert Powers and E. B. 
Gill. 


MR. MITCHELL: I move that the report be accepted. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. R. C. Dickinson and carried 
unanimously. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: 
o’clock. 
The meeting adjourned at 12.15 P. M. 
ADJOURNMENT 


We will adjourn until two 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


April 17. 1925. 
The meeting was called to order by President Rogers at 2.25 
o’clock. 
PRESIDENT ROGERS: I will call for the report of the 
Nominations and Conference Committees by Mr. Virden, of Iowa. 


THE ELECTION. 


MR. E. W. VIRDEN (Virden Canneries, Grinnell, Iowa): 
Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Nominations begs to report the 
following names for the respective offices: 

President; Arthur Hamilton, Miami Canning Co., Lebanon, 
Ohio. 


Vice-President, Morton Steinhart, Otoe Food Co., Nebraska 
City, Neb. 

Secretary, John A. Lee, Chicago, IIl. 

Board of Directors for Two Years—Louie Hyman, Wabash 
Canning Co., Wabash, Ind.; L. H. Risser, Milford Canning Co., 
Milford, Ill.; Walter Glasscoff, Waupun Canning Co., Waupum, 
Wis.; Garth Carrier, lowa Canning Co., Vinton, Iowa; Gage Rod- 
man Van Allen Canning Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Board of Directors for One Year—Roy Nelson, Nelson Can- 
ning Co., Crane, Mo.; W. B. Stokeley, Stokeley Bros Co., New- 
port, Tenn.; E. H. Van Zandt, Empson Packing Co., Longmount, 
Col.; William Pendleton, Kaw Valley Canning Co., Lawrence, 
Kan. 

There are two hold-over members, Mr. W. H. Taylor and Mr. 
C. L. Corey, from Minnesota and Michigan, who will hold over 
for the following year. 

It was moved the report be adopted. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Louis Clark and carried. 

MR. E. W. VIRDEN (Virden Canneries, Grinnell, Iowa): Mr. 
Chairman, there is one thing that perhaps was overlooked in tle 
adoption of the Constitution that I think somewhat handicaps the 
election of president and vice-president. I think perhaps it would 
be well to take it into consideration and possibly make an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The Constitution provides that the 
President and Vice President are members ex-officio of the 
Board of Directors, and that precludes nominating any one for 
those offices where there is a holdover directorship. It might at 
some time prevent electing someone who really was necssary to 
the situation. I don’t know whether the convention wants to take 
any action on that or not. I don’t care to present any motion on 
that at all. I will leave it to the contention of the convention. 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


Your Committee on Conference with the Wholesale Grocers 
beg to submit the following report: 

Having had presented to us the uniform sales contract 
adopted by the National and American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
cinations, as well as the National Chain Grocery Stores Associa- 
tion, we find that the same is satisfactory, except the clause in 


respect to a definite percentage allowance for swells and spoil- 
age. 
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We disapprove of this clause for the following reasons: 

_ 1. That the almost universal experience of vegetable can- 
ners of this Western Canners Association is that the amount of 
allowance set up in said clause, to wit, one-fourth of one per cent 
on corn, peas, beans and other vegetables, is excessive. 

2. That a definite allowance should not be made to apply 
to all vegetables alike, because experience has shown that spoil- 
age is greater in some varieties than in others. 

3. That no definite allowance should be applied over a wide 
range of such vegetables until a body of data as to losses due to 
spoilage shall be gathered; that the wholesale distributors are in 
the best position to gather such data, and that in our opinion no 
action in this matter should be taken until the three associations, 
representing the wholesale distributors, shall collect and present 
the actual losses which they have suffered on canned vegetables, 
fruits and other products, due to spoilage. ; 

4. That until that time the matter of spoilage allowance 
shall be left to the individual determination of the canners and 
distributors, parties to the contract. 

PRHSIDENT ROGERS: Do you wish to take any action on 
this report? If not, gentlemen, it is my honor and pleasure to 
present to you at this time Mr. Phelps, whom we are always glad 


to hear, and who always has something good for us. Mr. Phelps 
(Applause.) 


H. W. PHELPS SPEAKS. 


HE business situation as I see it today is slowing up a 
{ little. I mean the general business situation. We started 
off after election at pretty high speed. We gathered speed 
until the first of the year, and for the first two months we went 
at a very high rate. I think now we are slowing up somewhat. I 
don’t think that that is any cause for worry; in fact, I think it is 
a cause perhaps for congratulations. I think we started off at a 
higher clip than we could carry, and when we do that, if we don’t 
learn it and reduce the speed somewhat, we will hit something 
hard or run out of gas, which we might do perhaps either way. 
The money situation is still easy. There is a lot of money 
that has been borrowed in this country, as you know, from the 
newspapers—you read them as well as I do—to go to the other 


_side, and that money is being used to advantage for the better- 


ment of world conditions. 


The situation in France, of course, just now is very much 
mixed. If France will finally settle down to some kind of a basis 
on which she is willing to talk to her creditors, as a man would 
talk to his creditors, and settle on a way of payment and a time 
of payment and terms of payment, even though they be consider- 
ably deferred, so the people in France and the outside world can 
know where France stands, it will contribute a great deal to the 
siege I am hopeful that we are going to see that before 
ong. 

As far as business in our own country is concerned,*I think 
we are doing as much business now as we can hope to do, and if 
we can keep the gait that we are moving on now, I think we will 
do particularly well. Because of our labor situation, labor rates, 
because of our tariff rates, none of which I am presuming to crit- 
icise, we are largely living unto ourselves, and whatever we can 
consume in this country it is safe to produce, plus some exporta- 
tion, but as things slow down here we will slow down with them. 

It seerns to me that the canning industry is particularly faced 
at this time with some problems that should be carefully consid- 
ered. We had a large pack of some things last year, not so large 
of others. If all the reports that come to me are true, we are 
getting ready for a big pack this year in almost all lines. I am 
inclined to think that perhaps we would all do well to look out for 
speed cops a little. You can’t tell me that when you pack 19,000,- 
000 cases of peas in a year it isn’t time to watch and see the 
speed cop coming somewhere, because he will be there, and he will 
write you a ticket if you do that very often, sure as can be. 


I don’t believe that you are getting ready for 19,000,000 cases 
of peas this year, although I had a cheerful man tell me this 
morning they were getting ready for 20,000,000 cases of peas. 
20,000,000 cases of corn and 20,000,000 of tomatoes. If that be 
true, there won’t be much business in 1926, but I don’t believe 
that. I don’t believe it would be well to do it. I don’t believe 
that you will do it. I am pretty sure the country won’t consume 
it if you do. 

These are the two things it seems to- me I would do if I were 
a canner atthe present time, and, as you know, I count myself as 
a canner; my interests are yours, my associations have been 
yours; I have been in the family since some of you fellows were 
little fellows, and I always pledge myself as a canner; I think 
the thing to do in making the pack this year is to make it as if 
you were going to carry quite a little of it. That means, of course, 
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you know as well as I do, two things; it means, in the first place, 
that it must be the best pack you know how to make, because it 
isn’t safe or it isn’t wise or it isn’t profitable to carry anything 
but the best of goods, because to carry means a sale on an unwil- 
ling market when the time comes. 

An unwilling market will always take the best goods at a 
price. The delivery of futures on an unwilling market, and | am 
a little afraid it is going to be an unwilling market when delivery 
time comes if the pack is as I think it will be, and if consumption 
should fall off a little bit with general business, will mean a loss. 
It is going to be an unwilling market when we have got to deliver 
our stuff against our future sales. You know that has got to be 
like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion, or it will be rejected. 

Therefore, to start with for the delivery of future contracts, 
I believe quality will be the first consideration. For selling your 
surplus, if you must carry it through the winter or until spring, 
quality will be probably the first consideration. It seems to me 
that if there ever was a season when a canner would do well to 
sacrifice some quantity in order to make uniformly good quality, 
it is this year. I would rather pass a few fields that are a little 
too ripe and get the rest of them that are good and pack a few 
less cases than to pack any hard stuff or off grade stuff and try 
to deliver it against the future market on which you sold it, or 
against the surplus market against which you may carry it. 

The other thing is this: under those circumstances I think 
the cost is an item this year that is more important, perhaps, than 
it usually is. The carry-over means a tendency to lower prices. 
if you have got to sell part of your goods at lower prices that 
means that the average of your goods is sold for less money, it 
means that the cost of production becomes a more important fac- 
tor. 


Things cost too much in this country today. The manufac- 
turing industries of the country are paying too much for the pro- 
duction of their goods compared to what they are getting out of 
it. The volume of business that is being done by manufacturing 
concerns throughout the country today is not showing the margin 
of profit, the percentage of profit, that it used to show. I don’t 
think that is confined to any one particular line. Labor is higher, 
other expenses are higher, taxes are very high; in other words, 
the cost of manufacturing is extremely high, and when you get to 
that point it is almost impossible to put a percentage of profit on 
costs of that kind that you can put on when you are doing busi- 
ness on a lower basis. I think the percentage of profit on the 
average manufactured goods in the United States today has de- 
clined almost in inverse ratio to the increased cost that we are all 
familiar with. Therefore, it seems to me that the part of wisdom 
is to hold down costs as much as possible. 

For example, the difference between ninety cents and a dollar 
in the sale of canned foods and in the consumption of canned 
foods is not very great when it is passed on to the consumer on 
that basis, because the goods are cheap enough so that they can 
go on the family table at a reasonably low price. The differ- 
ence between $1.35 and $1.45 is a great deal bigger than the dif- 
ference between ninety cents and a dollar, because that differ- 
ence between $1.35 and $1.45 puts some goods into the class 
where they are considered luxuries. You know what happens 
the moment you get your price too high; it simply cuts off your 
demand. I think that is true perhaps in corn right now. I 
think some corn has sold very high. I don’t believe that spot 
corn is going into consumption as fast as the men who bought 
it believed it would. Therefore, to a certain extent it is hang- 
ing over your future market. I think it will be used. I believe 
that corn will get out of the way, but I don’t believe that you 
can sell a big pack of corn and have it eaten up in this country, 
or a big pack of peas and have them eaten up in this country at 
fancy prices this year, because people are not going to be in po- 
sition to do it. 

Therefore, to get back to my original statement, it seems 
to me that the best pack put up for the lowest possible money 
should be the slogan of every man who is canning goods today, 
in view of the situation as it stands. 

I don’t know that that is what you would expect me to say. 
I am in the business of selling cans, and if you put up a big pack 
1 and the rest of them will sell more cans. Gentlemen, I feel 
this way, that you and all of us are interestd in the average 
year, we are interested in the years that are to come, we are in- 
terested in the business, in the industry itself, and I don’t think 
that it is te your advantage or to my advantage to ever put up 
an overpack. I have seen a good many of them put up. I have 
never seen one that didn’t have a kick in it, and that didn’t mean 
trouble before it was gotten through. 

Therefore, I would much rather, so far as our business is 
concerned, and I think the same is true with the rest of you, see 
just as much stuff put up each year as can be eaten up, see it 
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cleaned up and ready for another year, than to see an overpack 
and the sacrifices and all those things that have to come along 
with it along in the winter and spring. 

I don’t think I have told you anything that you don’t all 
mow. I don’t believe that I have seen it any differently from 
what you have seen it. I simply may be in position so that I 
get these reports from all over the country and know pretty well 
what is going on. It seems'to me, as I have said, that if each 
man will just simply go home with the idea that he is going to 
put up all he can put up, and do it right, and put it up as cheaply 
as possible, he will be in position to make the best out of what 
may be a critical and trying year. 

Some other elements may come in before the summer is 
through. Last summer we had the slow-up in advance of the 
election. This year we are not going to have it for that reason. 
I am inclined to think that so far as general business in the coun- 
try is concerned, as compared with last year, we will do as much 
business on the whole as we did in 1924. I don’t think we are 
going to do it at quite the margin of profit, because I think mar- 


gins have a way of being reduced; they seem to be reducing at 
the present time. 


There is little anxiety on the part of sellers. Three or four 
menths ago steel was very high, and steel was very much in de- 
mand; today the market on steel is backing up a good deal on all 
kinds of steel products. Steel is sometimes said to be a barom- 
eter. It fluctuates a little too much to be a real satisfactory 
glass to watch, but it does in a way stand as a barometer to busi- 
ness in this country. Stee lis distinctly off; some other things are 
distinctly off; others are not so much off. 


I can’t put my finger on anything in the country that is sel- 
ing at a higher price than it sold at a year ago today, unless it be 
canned foods in some lines, and that I don’t believe is indicative 
it means reduction in consumption. 
of the true condition. Therefore, if margins are being reduced 
and if the situatign calls for retrenchment in producing power, 

As I said, I don’t think I have told you anything new, or 
anything that you don’t know, but I would earnestly urge it 
upon you that that perhaps is the situation, and we ought to 
take it as we find it, and we ought to go in with the ideal that it 
isn’t a runaway year; that it does require care and judgment, 
and that we ought to be ready for a slump if it comes. 

Perhaps I haven’t touched on some of the elements or some 
particular element in the situation that some of you would like 
to know about. If I haven’t, I would be very glad indeed to 
have you ask me to say something about it, and I will do the 
best I can. Well, I guess nobody is going to disagree with me 
anyway. I thank you very much for this opportunity of say- 
ing how do you do to you, and I certainly want to extend my 
very best wishes for a profitable year, a successful year, and a 
happy year to allof you. I thank you. (Applause). 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Gentlemen, at this time we will 
take up a discussion of one of the numbers that was carried over 
from this morning, which is of utmost importance, I think, to 
the canning industry especially following a splendid talk such 
as we have had by Mr. Phelps, who I suppose knows better than 
any one in this room actual conditions, or more clearly the actual 
conditions as they exist today. That discussion is on the sub- 
ject of Canned Foods Week. I suppose you have all heard about 
it, but we want to hear some more. 

I have taken the liberty of asking Royal Clark to open the 
discussion. Gentlemen, I wish you would all speak your mind 
on this, because it seems to me that we have had nothing more 
important than the sessions we have had this time of the West- 
ern Canners Association. Mr. Clark. (Applause). 


CANNED FOODS WEEK. 


Mr. Royal F. Clark, Central Wisconsin Canneries, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


THINK this subject might well be presented aftex the timely 
I remarks by Mr. Phelps. In the past years I have attempted 

to sell you the idea of Canned Foods Week, but I am not 
going to do that today. You have had two or three Canned 
Foods Weeks, and they have been very successful, particularly 
the one held in the fall of 1924. : 

You all know about Canned Foods Week, the possibilities 
of such a campaign, and I think that you all realize that there is 
a part played on the part of the canners in the furtherance of 
producing canned foods. However, in the past the canners of 
this country have not shown the interest that they should in a 
movement of this kind, and it is just fairly possible that those 
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who had considerable to do with former campaigns are wrong, 
and I think it is about time in a meeting of this kind that we 
discuss this subject, Mr. President, fully and see whether or 
not we can’t interest the canners in this proposition which will 
create a greater consumption of canned foods. 

I talked to a corn canner the other day about another 
Canned Foods Week. He said, “We are not interested. We 
have been selling futures very freely. During the fall of 1924 
and the spring of 1925 is the first time in our experience 
that we haven’t had a large stock of canned corn in our ware- 
house. We are all cleaned out and have sold a lot of futures. 
As a matter of fact, we miss those big stocks in the warehouse 
and we would like to have them back again.” 

I talked with a pea canner. He said: “Well, I don’t think 
Canned Foods Week amounts to very much, or that the canners 
can afford to put money into a movement of that kind. You see 
our cannery is located in a small town. If you create greater 
demand for canned peas and the goods move out in the fall, as 
they do, we won’t have any employment for the folks that live 
around that town. In the past we have had to hire several farm- 
ers ha! heat the warehouses, and we would like to have a big 
stock. 

I don’t know but what those two fellows really reflected the 
sentiment of the canners of this country. I don’t know but 
what we ought tu possibly put on a campaign in this country not 
to move canned foods from the canner’s warehouse to the whole- 
saler and retailer and to the consumer, and we ought to put on 
a campaign to move the canned foods back from the retailer into 
the warehouses of the canner so he can look at them. 


When it comes to a question of raising any money, they are 
not interested at all. I would repeat myself if I went into this 
subject. I have said many, many times the time has arrived 
when the canners must interest themselves in two questions of 
distribution, that they have got to put their money into move- 
ments of this kind; that they have got to commence to convert 
some of the non-users of canned foods. You have possibly 
25,000,000 families, and the best experts say that only about 
15,000,000 families are using canned foods. 


You have just heard a reference to something like 20,000,000 
cases of canned peas; that is more than one case to a family. 
You have been going at a pretty good rate, haven’t you? You 
also heard a reference to a possibility of 18,000,000 or 20,000,000 
cases of corn. Try that in the same manner. Isn’t it about 
time, if you expect to continue to increase production, both by 
the addition of lines in your own factories and the erection of 
additional factories, to pay some attention to a greater distri- 
bution for greater consumption of canned foods? Well, I don’t 
know. I have had a great deal to do with Canned Foods Week, 
and I have been one of a great many others that has worked 
hard, but we don’t get anywhere as canners. Those of us who 
have been in the harness the past few years haven’t got any- 
where with the canners. We can interest the machinery and 
supply men. There was a time when we couldn’t interest the 
distributor, but after two campaigns he became interested and 
during last fall, during the last campaign, the distributors 
throughout the country did everything in their power to make 
it a success. But where were we? We were just where we 
were ten years ago or twenty years ago, most of us, waiting for 
the distributor to do the things that we ought to do. I don’t 
know whether we can change it. 


I don’t agree with the corn canner when he says he is not 
interested in Canned Foods Weeek this fall or next sprirg. He 
is just like the fellow that used to live near our farm in Adams 
county, Wisconsin, whose roof leaked. He said he couldn’t fix 
it when it rained, and when it didn’t rain he didn’t neeed to fix 
it. Possibly you are cleaneed up on corn, but that is the time 
that you ought to put your money into a Canned Foods Week 
or a Canned Foods Foundation or a Canned Foods Campaign to 
get a greater distribution of your canned corn. 

A year ago the pea canner was sitting on the high horse. 
He wasn’t interested, although Wisconsin (pardon me if I make 
the reference) came through pretty well, if you will look up 
the records on the $10 per line or anything else. But you heard 
the talk going around that he wasn’t interested because he could 
sell peas. 


Now I wonder if there is any pea canner around here that 
thinks he isn’t interested in the further consumption of canned 
peas today. I hope he gets up, because I want to take a good 
look at him. It doesn’t make any difference whether your ware- 
houses are cleaned up of the particular product that you are 
interested in or not. We are all interested in the one thing of 


getting hold off that 10,000,000 families in this country, getting. 


them to use the products that we are manufacturing. We are 
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interested as canners in the manufacture, and the machinery 
and supply man is interested to the same degree we are. 

The President of the National Canners Association, Mr. 
Trego, has taken a very firm position, and I agree with him all 
the way through. After we got through the campaign last year 
the wholesale grocers said to us that if the canners of this 
country are not interested ini a Canned Foods Week or Canned 
Foods Foundation, which means a greater week and a greater 
effort, spreads over possibly several months of the year, they 
were through because they didn’t get anywhere without the can- 
ners’ co-operation. So Mr. Trego said to a committee that met 
here at Chicago a short time ago unless we can raise the neces- 
sary amount to make this next campaign effective, there isn’t 
anything else to do except to drop it. The wholesale grocers 
were there and they agreed with us. 

, I was asked how much, in my opinion, it was necessary to 
raise on the part of the canners, not only to put on a real 
Canned Foods Week, but to follow it up with further efforts, 
and I replied that in my opinion it would take $60,000. Now, I 
think the best you have been able to raise thus far is about 
$7,000. I understand there are about 100,000,000 cases of foods 
packed. If you had 60 per cent of the 100,000,000 cases at $1 
per thousand cases, you would have the $60,000. 

Present the proposition to the ordinary fellow, particularly 
the fellow that wasn’t interested, and he would say that is a 
snap. I tried to put that thought over to a fellow, that it was 
a snap, the other day, and he said: “You won’t get anywhere 
with it,” and I don’t know whether you will, either. You would 
naturally think that 60 per cent of the canners of this country 
would give $1 per thousand cases towards a movement of this 
kind, and I don’t care whether you; are a corn canner or a pea 
canner. You would naturally think that that proposition would 
appeal to the fellow that packs 50,000 cases, $50; to the fellow 
that packs 100,000 cases, $100, or the fellow that packs 500,000 
cases, $500. You would naturally think that putting that amount 
of money into advertising would appeal to him, but I don’t know 
whether it will or not. The ordinary factory puts up 75,000 
cases; that would be $75. 

There were hundreds and hundreds that didn’t get that 
thought at all, at least; as far as we know they said no. They 
didn’t send in the money; that means no in this sort of a cam- 
paign and that they are not interested. 


As I said, Mr Trego is correct, I think, in making the state- 
ment to the committee that the canners of this country are either 
going to back up a campaign of that kind of let’s stop it right 
now. Otherwise, you are getting in worse and worse every day 
with the distributor. 


I want to tell you it isn’t any easy thing to go down here 
to New York or any part of the country and have them say to 
you: “You represent the canners; how much can you put into 
this thing?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why don’t you know?” 

“That is as far as I can go.” 

“Aren’t they interested.” 

“Sure, they are interested if it doesn’t cost anything.” 

Pe they interested in a fair distribution of canned foods?” 

es. 

“How far are they interested?” 

“They are interested right up to the point of paying and 
then they quit.” 

They are all in the same boat. I may be talking to contrib- 
utors, perhaps; I don’t know. 


Just think of it! Last year, at the solicitation of the whole- 
sale grocers, we decided to raise the money by sending out a 
joint letter, signed by the wholesale grocers and the canners, ask- 
ing each canner to contribute $1 per thousand cases to the mar- 
ket to which he shipped his goods, thinking that would appeal 
to them. Apparently it went over some of the objections that 
were being made. If I remember correctly, out of 100,000 cases 
we collected $6,000. There was $6,000 raised from real, red- 
blooded canners that wanted to help this thing along. I don’t 
know what the rest did. We didn’t get any money. I want to 
tell you, Mr. President, you have got to the point where you 
either are going to go ahead with this thing, in my opinion, or 
stop, because the wholesale grocers will not go any farther, and 
there isn’t a canner in this room that has nerve enough to ask 
them to go farther, if we can only raise $6,000. We should get 
$1, per thousand cases out of 100,000,000 cases of canned foods 
packed in this country. 


We have decided to turn the collection of this money over 
to the state associations where possible, and have asked them 
to write each canner in their state, or their association, sending 
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out a card pledging $1 per thousand cases on the 1924 pack. 
We have set the time limit (there had to be a time limit) May 
10th to raise this $60,000. Personally, I think we will get about 
five thousand or a little more. You don’t want anything like 
this; you never did want anything like this. I think the average 
canner feels like the pea canner and the corn canner that I re- 
ferred to. He would rather have a warehouse full of goods, so 
he can take his banker down there and say: “Look at what I 
vase ll That is what he wants. He doesn’t want this distri- 
ution. 

What are you going to do? You have an opportunity here. 
I am not chairman of Canned Foods Week. I happen to be on 
this Canned Foods Foundation. I am in close touch with the 
committee from the wholesale grocers. I haven’t had a talk 
with a single man representing the Machinery and Supply As- 
sociation, but I guarantee to that committee, not in writing but 
my word is good anyway, that if we would raise $60,000, I 
would get another $40,000, and make it $100,000 to spend this 
fall and during the winter and possibly next spring to create a 
greater demand for canned foods. Just think what that would 
do coupled up with the co-operation of every canner and every 
machinery and supply man, with the salesmen of the wholesale 
grocers and the retailers! Just think how that might relieve a 
possible situation next fall and next spring. 

We were going pretty good up in Wisconsin. Now they 
think peas aren’t going at all, so we won’t have any peas at all 
anyway. There will still be peas up there, all right; don’t you 
worry about that. I don’t think we will have anything like 
20,000,000 cases, but I don’t care. If you would only pack 
12,000,000 cases, you can’t afford not to put in $1 per thousand 
cases for this campaign. 

As I said before, Mr. President, I think you have got right 
to the point where you are either going to go as a body of can- 
ners into this proposition or else stop. Let’s abide our time 
and see what happens, and the first fellow that comes around to 
me and yells about jobbers not buying futures and he can’t get 
rid of his goods and he doesn’t know what he is going to do, 
because he has a bank note due and he guesses he will have to 
go into a receiver’s hands, won’t have anything coming from me, 
I tell you right now, unless he subscribes. (Laughter.) 

That is the situation, gentlemen. We have some cards here, 
and I have suggested that they be passed out; and should there 
be a canner that refuses to sign, I would like to take a look at 
him. It is hard to get) in contact with one of those fellows. I 
won’t pay any great amount of money, but I will give fifty cents 
per man that will refuse to sign one of those just to take a look 
at him, and another fifty cents if somebody will take a photo- 
graph of him. P 

The understanding is that when you sign, Mr. Gorrell will 
immediately write to the Secretary of the state association to 
which you belong, advising that you have signed, so there will 
be no publicity; in other words, so you won’t sign twice. But 
there won’t be any chance of that; we might as well forget that. 


The question is, gentlemen, whether you are ready to go. 
If you don’t want to go, if this isn’t any good, if the fact that 
you have got a record here from retailers throughout the coun- 
try, some of whom claim their sales increased 300 per cent dur- 
ing the last Canned Foods Week, some as high as 1000 per cent, 
if that isn’t of any value to you, let’s drop it and go on to some- 
thing else. I don’t know what it would be unless we should try 
to have greater employment for firemen in the winter. I am not 
interested in that myself. You can’t make any money that way. 


I hope you will have a free discussion here for a few min- 
utes. I think Jimmy Anderson may have something to say; he 
may ride you harder than I do. He has a reputation for riding 
on this Canned Foods Week, and I am just getting one now. 
hope you will have a free discussion and either get into this thing 
or forget it. Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: Now, gentlemen, who is next? We 
would like to have prompt discussion here. All right, Mr. An- 
derson, you certainly have something to say. (Applause.) 

MR. JAMES ANDERSON (Morgan Canning Co., Morgan, 
Utah): Mr. President and Gentlemen: I am very glad that some- 
body else has ridden ahead of me; probably I won’t have to ride 
quite so hard. It is true that I was criticised quite severely for 
making some very definite statements relative to coming across 
in Canned Foods Week. 


We have been making some improvements each year, it is 
true, and as chairman last year I was very optimistic and I 
over-estimated my importance and the weight that I had with 
the canners in the country, very greatly over-estimated it, be- 
cause I sent out a personal letter to all the canners, imploring 
them earnestly and sincerely to come across. Royal told you 


what happened. So it took all the wind out of my sails, and I 
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began to think that I didn’t have much influence after all. Nat- 
urally I did say some things that might have appeared rather 
harsh to the fellow that didn’t come across, but they sounded 
mighty good, I understand, to the man who paid his part, and 
to tell you the honest fact, I am, damned glad it hurt the man 
that it ought to hurt, and I hope it hurts him again. You can 
take that for what you please. 

I don’t believe that it is fair for a few of us to carry this 
load and let the rest just skim along and reap the benefits of it 
and we sit back and not say anything. That is just what I think 
about it. I want Canned Foods Week, and I want it mighty bad. 
If there is any canner who positively can’t afford to pay his bit, 
I will tell you right now, and you can advertise it broadcast, I 
will pay his share up to the profits that I make this coming 
year. That is what I will do. 

I told the canners in our state—I wouldn’t have had to tell 
them this, either, because they are a loyal bunch, every one of 
them—when I was elected President of the Association, “Every 
canner in Utah belongs to the National Canners Association. 
Some of you haven’t joined or paid up, but I want to give you 
notice that you belong, and if your card isn’t in within one week, 
I am going to send it in and send the money for it.” 

They all came through, the bluff worked. Just think that 
out. I want to see the color of the man’s hair that is going to 
let me pay his share. I will pay more than fifty cents apiece for 
the pictures of that kind of people, too, because it will make a 
mighty fine menagerie. I don’t know whether that is in order 
or not, Roy, but I am not saying this for the purpose of offend- 
ing anybody; I am sincere about it. 

I have seen the result of Canned Foods Week, and I know 
what it means. I know that it moved from my stock, and I 
checked up very carefully, and on my pack of approximately 
that I was long on and that I wanted to! dispose of last fall. I 
heecked up very carefully, and on my pack of approximately 
300,000 cases, Canned Foods Week moved over 6,000 cases that 
would have otherwise laid in my warehouse. That was worth 
something to me and it would look mighty good to my banker, too. 

I am just going to draw your attention to a little thing 
that I saw in Denver the other day as I was coming through. 
I went into a large grocery house there, retail, and there was a 
demonstrator there. Of course, while I was waiting to get in to 
talk to the manager I couldn’t help but see this demonstrator. 
Demonstrators are usually very attractive, otherwise they 
wouldn’t be demonstrating. She gave me an invitation to try 
the thing she was demonstrating. Of course, I didn’t need a 
second invitation. I don’t exactly remember the name, but I 
believe it was Vegex. Anyway, it is a vegetable compound of 
some kind, an extract, and it is supposed to be made from fresh 
vegetables and brings out the vitamines of fresh vegetables. I 
was interested, because she made a statement that if you buy 
this, it gives you the vitamines which you don’t get in canned 
foods. I said: “Aren’t there any vitamines in canned foods?” 

“No; there are no vitamines in canned foods; they are de- 
stroyed in the processing. Wherever you use a heavy process 
upon any fresh article, it destroys the vitamines.” 

_ I said: “I am interested in that, because I want a lot of 
vitamines. Will you give me some kuthority for that?” 

She said: “Yes; I will be very glad to. If you will buy one 
can of this, you get a little booklet.” 

She showed me the booklets, and said: “These booklets will 
tell you why the vitamines are taken out of canned foods and 
other products in the processing, and why this has the vitamines 
from the fresh vegetables.” 

I said: “I am interested again. Would you mind showing 
me one of those books? I would like to know what takes the 
—— out of peas and corn and kraut and things of that 

ind.’ 

“All right; I will be glad to show you.” 

Sure enough, she showed me the book, sent out to I don’t 
know how many families in Denver, perhaps 10,000, for all I 
know. Those things are going broadcast all over the country 
against canned foods, declaring that the vitamine contents of 
canned foods are destroyed by the processing. And here we sit 
back; we don’t need any education, oh, no, we don’t need to 
educate the people; yet others seem to think that they need to 
educate the people. . 

I want to tell you, gentlemen, if we are going to be on top 
and if we are going to increase the demand, the consumer de- 
mand, we have got to do a little educating of our own. If we 
are going to sit back and let all of this work go on in competi- 
tion with us, we won’t need to worry much longer about having 
our warehouses full for the banker to look at; we will have them 
full; they will stay full. These are some of the things for us 
to think about. : 
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Some of the jobbers, buyers, large distributors, I will say, 
and particularly large retail distributors, have suggested to me 
upon seeing the great benefits of Canned Foods Week, “I don’t 
think your Canned Foods Week is spread over enough time. We 
ey much of it that we think it ought to be a Canned Foods 

onth. 


I have had that put up to me. There are so many Canned 
Food Weeks of different kinds, and they are all good, that they 
believe canned foods are deserving of a Canned Foods Month. 
I don’t know but what it is a good thing. I know a number of 
large distributors that have just gotten a good start on Canned 
Foods Week, and have run it over two or three weeks longer 
and have gotten excellent results. That alone ought to teach us 
that Canned Foods Week is a splendid thing. I don’t know but 
what it would be a good idea to make it a Canned Foods Month. 


Now as t6 how we are going to carry this on. I don’t know, 
perhaps I am a little impatient, but we don’t seem to get at the 
real fellows that we want to reach. I believe that most of the 
canners here are contributors to Canned Foods Week. I believe 
that, and I don’t know that this talk, and perhaps Royal’s talk, is 
getting at just the fellows that need it. If there is anybody 
here that does need it, I hope to the devil they will wear the 
cap so we can all see it. 


I will tell you what we can do, gentlemen. We represent a 
large part of the industry right here, a very large part of it, 
and we can go back to our various localities and put this across. 
I believe I can carry the sentiment of this meeting, whatever it 
should be, into our state, and I believe I can put it over to our 
people that they will come through, I hope a hundred per cent, 
and I rather think they will in Utah. They have done it in the 
past, and I believe I can carry it back to them and get them to 
do it again, not in a selfish way, but in a persuasive way, that 
shows them I am interested and that I want them to come along 
with me and do their share. I will do mine first. Now, boys, 
let’s come, let’s all go together, let’s pull together. 


I believe if every one here will go back to their various 
localities with that sort of a spirit and that sort of a sentiment 
to educate their fellow-canners, we can put this thing across. 
I believe it has got to be done in our own localities and in our 
own state associations. I believe we have got to organize in 
those state associations in order to get everybody to come 
across, everybody that we possibly can get. There will be some 
that never will come across. Let’s not get discouraged, boys, 
even though we have to ride them hard. Out West when we 
get to riding them hard, we holler, “Let ’em buck!” Let’s let 
’em buck, but let’s ride just the same. 


I believe we can do that, and for one I am going to do it. 
Let’s put Canned Foods Week across this year. 


I don’t know as there is any particular thing that I want to 
tell you besides that. You know there was some little discussion 
came up yesterday as to Canned Foods Week, and some felt 
rather discouraged and wondered what would come of it. I got 
to thinking about it, and this morning while I was waiting a 
long time for my breakfast, it seemed the waitress was quite 
a while (I think she enjoyed good company), I had a sort of 
inspiration of Canned Foods Week, and wrote these few stanzas. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Mr. Mitchell, do you have any- 
thing to say on Canned Foods Week? 


MR. C. J. MITCHELL: I think Illinois is coming along 
pretty well. I know the committee has been working and the 
people that I have seen have subscribed their dollar a thousand, 
and in some cases have said they would help if there was a 
deficit. 


MR. E. B. COSGROVE (Minnesota Valley Canning Co., 
Le Seur, Minn.): I will say as far as the Minnesota Valley 
Canning Company is concerned, we will go through 100 per 
cent, and I think most of our boys in the state will. 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: Are there any other gentlemen 
who would like to speak on this? We would like to hear from 
you if you have a word to say about Canned Foods Week, or 
about the situation in your state. 


MR. J. W. STREET (Secretary New York State Associa- 
tion): I can report for New York. The letter to the canners 
has only been out about ten days, so the reports naturally are 
incomplete. At the time of leaving my office I had twenty- 
eight replies with a subscription of $2,500. On our pack of 
about 7,500,000 cases our quota will be $7,500. I am sure I can 
- guarantee the 60 per cent, and I think I can pretty nearly guar- 
antee as much from New York this year as the total country 
gave last year—$6,000. (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT ROGERS: Mr. Wood. 


MR. J. W. WOOD (President, Ohio Canners Association) : 
Mr. Chairman, our first letter has gone out to the canners in 
Ohio. We have had a few days on it and have had very gratify- 
ing response. That letter will be followed up, and when those 
responses are checked up, we expect to see personally every de- 
linquent in the state, and I can assure you Ohio will be in line. 
(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Are there any other states that 
can report at this time? 


MR. JOS. DENIGER (Central Canneries, of Wisconsin, 
Beaver Dam, Wis.): Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Wisconsin I 
want to say we are just getting started. We are going to so- 
licit all of our members and we are going to make a hard drive. 


I hope we are going to be able to come through in good shape. 
(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Are there any other states that 
can report at this time? 

I can report for Indiana similar to Mr. Wood’s report. Our 
first letter has gone out, and we have a report in from about 
one-third, with a very substantial subscription. I am sure that 
Indiana will do her part, as usual. 

Are there any other remarks along this line? Mr. Phelps, 
would you have a word to say to us on Canned Foods Week? 


MR. W. H. PHELPS (President, The American Can Co., 
New York, N. Y.): All I can say is that I believe in Canned 
Foods Week thoroughly. I believe the results that have been 
shown indicate that it is a good thing commercially. If it isn’t 
worth anything as far as sentiment goes, there is no use‘of 
getting up a hurrah or something of that sort if it doesn’t sell 
the goods. I think the test is this: Does Canned Foods Week 
sell goods, and sell goods that perhaps wouldn’t be sold, at least 
at that time, otherwise? I believe it does. 

I will allow the officers of the National Canners Association 
to say whether I have been willing to back up my judgment on 
Canned Foods Week in the way that you are asked to back up 
yours. I have tried to do my part—our part—and I have felt 
that we got the money back again in the extra consumption of 
canned food. All of these things contribute to the selling of 
canned foods today, and we all know it, in much larger volume 
than they have ever sold before. They have got to, or you 
woudn’t get rid of the packs you make. I think the largest part 
of it is due to the fact that you are packing better canned foods 
than you used to. I think that is the explanation. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that Canned Foods Week 
is legitimate, honest effort on the part of the industry to bring 
the claims of its merchandise before the people that need to use 
that merchandise. I will confess this frankly, however, that I 
feel a good deal as the jobbers said they feel. I don’t want to 
pack the canning industry on my back or help do it for a Canned 
Foods Week if they don’t want it. I don’t know of any way to 
get a man interested in anything than by getting something for 
his money, and that is what you are trying to do. 


I think there is every intention and every desire on the part 
of the machinery men and the supply men, the can men, the 
label men, and all the rest of them, to help out in this thing. I 
know there is an honest intention on the part of the jobbers to 
do it, but the people who haven’t taken hold so far, as you all 
know, are the canners. If the canners don’t want it, the rest 
of us are not going to force it on you. 


I haven’t been asked for a subscription this year, maybe if 
you raise so much money as you talk about I won’t be, but if I 
am not asked, I am going to give something anyway, because I 
believe in it thoroughly and am willing to invest a certain amount 
of the American Can Company’s money in advertising of that 
kind. That is what it amounts to. 


It seems to me that the canners ought to be willing to in- 
vest this very modest amount that is asked of them in an adver- 
tising campaign. I believe that it will bring dollars and cents 
for the dollars and cents spent. That is the thing we judge by. 
Therefore, I would say heartily and earnestly here that I believe 
in it. I should hate to see it stop, and I don’t believe the can- 
ners will let it stop. It seems to me that it can be made a great 
deal bigger than it has been so far; I know it can if everybody 
chips in. You can count on me to do my part, and I know I am 
speaking for can men and other supply men. We are all ready 
to do our part. I don’t think we ought to be asked to go any 
faster than you will go. I don’t know that there is any reason 
why we should. I would recommend it to every canner as just a 
legitimate, honest, hard-boiled proposition. It is worth the 
money that you are asked to spend. I think you will get the 
money back. (Applause.) 
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NON-CRUSHING, MEASURING 
ELEVATOR BUCKET LOADER 


A big name for a small article, but 
Boy how it does work! Nota 
chance in the world to cut or crush 
peas. Ask us to tell you why. 
Capacity—more than you’ll want 
it to handle, 


SEPARATOR & WASHER 
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PEA WASHER (Glass Type) 
Now made in two sizes — No. 1 for use 
under each sieve of the Grader; or as 
feeder for Blancher, to remove splits 
before blanching. No. 2, a larger size 
to place at blancher discharge. No. 2 
has extra rapid-change screens with 
perforations exactly right for various 
sizes of peas, so as to get all 
the splits out, and avoid 
waste. 


GOOSENECK CONVEYOR 
(Glass Type) 


The bucket conveyor without 
a chain. Buckets interlock 
tightly. No chance to catch 
and crush peas. Made any 
length and any height. 
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grades out No. 1’s, 2’s and 3’s, then re- 
grades them in lower cylinders. 
Quickly dividing load 
thus, results in 
most _ accurate 
grading ever ob- 
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washers as shown. 
Let us tell you 
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Address inquiries to P 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 
500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
Western Sales Dept. 
14 Stockton Ave. San Jose, Calif. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Hoopeston, Ill. 
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PRESIDENT ROGERS: Is there any one here that can 
speak for Michigan? Is there any one from Iowa? 

MR. MERRITT GREEN (Western Grocery Co., Iowa): I 
kind of gathered from the remarks that have been made that 
there is some kind of an argument about Canned Foods Week. 
I don’t get the idea; I don’t know what the argument is. As 
far as Iowa is concerned, you can make out a sight draft and 
draw it on us and we will come through. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: Is there any one here to speak 
for Michigan? 

MR. W. P. HARTMAN (Wm. R. Roach Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.): The letter went out last week, and the President of the 
Association said to the Secretary that he was surprised with 
the returns that were coming in, so I would say that is a favor- 


able report. I am passing it on, because he isn’t here to speak 
for himself. : 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Mr. Trego, have you anything 
to say? 

MR. E. F. TREGO (President, National Canners Associa- 
tion): I think the ground has been covered. Frank and I have 
been trying to get the canners interested, but we can’t do it. 
We have to pass the buck to you boys. So go toit. (Applause.) 

MR. FRANK GORRELL (Secretary, National Canners As- 
sociation): Mr. President, I don’t think there is anything I can 
say. I am kind of threadbare on the subject, but there is noth- 
ing succeeds like success. What has been said in the last few min- 
utes, the reports from the different state associations are about 
the best speeches I have heard today, despite the riding, and I 
don’t criticize that. : 

I do feel the state associations coming in contact with the 
individual canners, can discuss this in an individual way. I 
would like to say one word. I believe that almost everybody in 
the room either is going to or has supported Canned Foods 
Week in the past. It reminded me a little bit of the old darky 
preacher who said he always gave hell and damnation to his 
congregation so they would take it home and pass it around. 
Perhaps that was the intention of Mr. Clark and Mr. Anderson. 
I don’t think he was scolding the crowd here today. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: We will pass Canned Foods Week. 
I hope and trust everybody will be favorable and that it will go 
over in a larger way than it ever has before. I am sure it will 
if the canners themselves will take an interest in it. 

At this time, of course, especially the corn canners are in- 
terested in the sugar situation. Mr. George Green will now 
come forward and address us on “The Sugar Situation.” 

- Mr. George Green, of the American Sugar Refining Co, 
Chicago, addressed the Association on “The Sugar Situation.” 
He requested that his remarks be not recorded. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: We will have the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


MR. C.J. MITCHELL: There are just three items on the 
Resolutions Committee’s report, and I suggest I read them and 
pause a minute, and if there are no remarks, when I get through 
with the report, I will make a motion to adopt it. 

Resolution No.1: “WHEREAS, at these meetings we have 
been favored with interesting and profitable) addresses made by 
the President of the National Canners Association and presenta- 
tions from some at the great State Universities and other excel- 
lent speakers, all of which addresses have been much appre- 
ciated; be it 


“RESOLVED, That the thanks of this convention be and 
the same are hereby extended to each and every speaker.” 

Resolution No. 2: “WHEREAS, President Trego of the 
National Canners Association and other speakers have brought 
to our attention the plan for financing Canned Foods Week in 
1925, and stressed the importance of united action on the part 
of all canners to support this movement; and 

“WHEREAS, realizing the great possibilities of this op- 
portunity to advertise Canned Foods and increase their consump- 
tion; be it 

“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this meeting that every 
member of the Western Canners Association should give his 
financial support to Canned Foods Week and his best efforts 
toward making this event an assured success; and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
officers of the National Canners Association be and hereby are 
requested to furnish to the distributors of canned foods the 
names of all canners who may contribute to the support of 
Canned Foods Week in 1925.” 
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Resolution No.:3: “WHEREAS, the hand of death has 
again been laid upon this Association and claimed for its own 
the following esteemed members: 

J. R. Dennett, 
M. S. Bailey, 
Norvall Byrd, 
Samuel Miles, 
Charles H. Bolster, 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That we deplore the 
loss to the industry that has been caused by their demise, and 
that we extend our sympathy to the bereaved families, and that 
we endeavor to emulate their virtues in the conduct of our 
business.” : 

I move the adoption of the report 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Sears and carried. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Next is the report of the Board 
of Directors. 


MR. WALTER TREGO: Mr. President, they called a 
meeting of the Board of Directors for this morning, but I was 
the only one that showed up, so we didn’t have a meeting and 
there is no report to make. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Mr, Lee, do you have any other 
reports? 


SECRETARY LEE: I have a report here, Mr. President, 
left with me by the Auditing Committee. Mr. Weaire, will you 
come forward and present it? 

MR. B. G. WEAIRE (Albert T. Bacon & Co., Chicago, II.) : 

WESTERN CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
John A. Lee, Treasurer 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
April 20, 1924, to April 15, 1925 
Balance, April 20, 1924 


Receipts. 
4,222.66 
5,755.2 
Disbursements. 
Salary—John A. Lee, Treasurer.......... $1,000.00 
Office Expense (Salaries, Rent, etc.)....... 1,251.95 
President’s Expense. 
Convention Expense. 
674.74 
Reporting Conventions ................... 447.97 
Postage, Telegraph and Telephone.......... 12577 
Stationery, Printing and Advertising...... 582.71 
4,339.91 
$1,415.36 


We have audited the accounts of John A. Lee, Treasurer of 
gh aa Canners Association, from April 20, 1924, to April 

All cash shown by the books as having been received has 
been properly accounted for and disbursements have been made 
only on approved certificates furnished us by the Boulevard 
Bridge Bank of Chicago. 

We are informed that membership dues unpaid approximate 
$1,150, all of which are considered good. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) ALBERT T. BACON & CO., 
Certified Public Accountants. 

MR. CLARENCE SEARS: I move its adoption, Mr. Chair- 
man. - 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Mitchell, and carried. 
SECRETARY LEE: Mr. Chairman, I have a report here 
from Mr. Clapper, chairman of the Traffic Committee. He was 
unable to be present and he asked me to present it. 


REPORT OF THE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE. 

As Mr. DePass, chairman of the Traffic Committee of the 
National Canners Association, reported at the last meeting held 
in Cincinnati in January, your Traffic Committee has been kept 
quite busy since the last meeting of this Association by the many 
proposals of the railroads to advance freight rates on canned 
foods and articles pertaining to the industry, in almost every 
section, beyond what appears to be reasonable. 

As a rule, it is not the effort of your Traffic Department to 
direct its energies to the securing of lower rates; but, on the 
other hand, to maintain rates on our particular line of commod- 
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Use 
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ities on a reasonably relative basis with that of kindred in- 
dustries. 

With this object in view, we have endeavored to keep in 
mind the financial condition and needs of the carriers; since one 
of the most important of these on the part of canners is a suf- 
ficient income to permit the railroads to give a good, reasonable 
service. We believe all will agree that, since the railroads have 
emerged from the war period they have made wonderful strides 
toward additional economies, improvement of equipment and 
service, and in many instances have shown a spirit of co-opera- 
tion with shippers. 

We believe that the first requisite of the shipping public is 
adequate transportation in all its departments; for without a 
good transportation system in this country there would be no 
business. 

The handling of traffic matters for an Association the mag- 
nitude and scope of the Western Canners Association) is not al- 
ways an easy task, for frequently it is found that, by reason 
of geographic locations, the demands and apparent necessities 
of one locality may be adverse to the interests of some other 
section, and therefore the traffic representation for the whole 
must be of a general rather than detailed character. 

Perhaps the item of longest standing and possibly of great- 
est interest to the canners of this Middle-West section is the 
equalization of rates on canned foods to Pacific Coast territory, 
so that our members may more nearly compete in the Pacific 
Coast territory with the Atlantic States canner, especially in 
the item of canned corn. 

We, in this Middle-Western section, have become to believe 
that the Panama Canal is not at all that we thought it to be or 
was to be. First, all being taxpayers, we assisted in the con- 
struction as much as any other section. Next, we assisted in 
carrying it until it was perhaps able to take care of itself. 
Third, in developing sufficient traffic to take care of its carrying 
charges, we find its operation is a detriment to the Middle-West 
section, in that the carriers cannot give us sufficiently low rates 
as will permit the meeting of water competition. 


We cannot help but feel that as time goes on the necessity 
for relief in the matter of freight rates to the Pacific Coast from 
the Middle-West section is going to become more and more ap- 
parent and eventually require some more equitable adjustment. 

The rates to Oklahoma and Texas on canned foods have re- 
cently been given a hearing before the Commission. 

As is known, there are two sets of rates on canned foods 
carloads to this territory—one on articles packed in tin, but 
allowing 33 1/3 per cent glass mixture; the other and higher 
rate, permitting a large mixture, including glass without limit. 
The matter of description of these mixtures has for some time 
been discussed between carriers and shippers, and late in the 
fall of 1924 the Southwestern Freight Committee docketed a 
proposition, looking toward the unification of all items outlining 
mixtures, and at the same time eliminating the two sets of rates, 
advancing the rates on tin and decreasing the rates on glass. 


While it is believed the unification of description of mix- 
tures would be advantageous, still, at the same time, to advance 
the rates on tin and reduce the rates on glass would have been 
a material disadvantage to the canners in this territory, in that 
the major portion of canned foods, especially from our territory, 
is shipped in tin. There were several hearings held before the 
Southwestern Traffic Bureau, which resulted in the withdrawal 
of above-mentioned dockets. 


In the meantime, however, we are confronted with another 
situation in the Southwest: The Commerce Commission of Okla- 
homa and other interests in Oklahoma and Texas brought com- 
plaint against the rates from St. Louis and defined territories, 
which has resulted in a recommendation by the Special Hearer 
to the Interstate Commerce of a new scale of class rates, coupled 
with the suggestion that canned foods should move under class 
rates, and that commodity rates thereon should be withdrawn. 

The proposal seems to bring about some reduction in the 
Northern-Texas territory and some advances further south, leav- 
ing us perhaps about where we were in the Oklahoma territory. 

The next item of interest is the controversy with the rail- 
roads in the official classification over the L. C. L. ratings on 
canned foods packed in glass vs. tin. A recent decision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission decreed that certain of these 
products, including canned fruits, jams and jellies, in glass, 
should be given a rating not in excess of the first numbered class 
above the rating on the same articles in tin. In complying with 
the Commission’s order, the official classification committee ad- 
vanced the rating on tin from rule 26 to third class, and reduced 
the rating on glass ffom first to second class, thereby accom- 
plishing a 25 per cent advance on the major portion of the move- 
ment which is in tin. 
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The canners located in the official classification territory 
have taken steps before the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
protect the interests of the shippers in this controversy. 


The matter of stopping in transit to finish loading on west- 
bound shipments destined to the Pacific Coast territory was 
presented to the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau late last 
fall, and after considering the matter for some time, the carriers 
declined the application. However, requests for rehearing and 
further consideration have been made, which we trust will result 
in some modification of the present ruling. 


The matter of follow lots to the Pacific Coast territory dur- 
ing the winter season, when refrigerator cars must be used to 
protect against frost, has also been brought up for considera- 
tion before the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau. As the mat- 
ter now stands, in order to enjoy the lowest rate of freight, a 
minimum of 60,000 pounds must be shipped. While this mini- 
mum is not too high, still, at the same time, during the winter 
season, when canners are cleaning up the balance of orders with 
Pacific Coast handlers, it frequently develops that a remaining 
tonnage of seventy, eighty or ninety thousand pounds must be 
shipped, and in such instances, owing to the fact that there are 
very few refrigerators greater than 60,000 pounds capacity, the 
present ruling works a hardship on the Middle-West canner, 
especially in view of the fact that the Atlantic States canner 
has a 30,000 pound minimum via boat. 


The next major item, and perhaps one of the greatest in 
importance to the canning industry, is what is known as the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, passed by the last session of the Na- 
tional Senate and House of Representatives, which directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to conduct an investigation 
_ the rate structure of the common carriers of the United 

ates. 

In line with this resolution the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued their order under I. C. C. Docket No. 17000, 
in which they outline the resolution. It is claimed that in re- 
cent proceedings the rates on crude raw materials has ruled too 
high, as compared with the rates on finished goods. It is also 
understood that the Commission will seek to find and remove 
discriminations which may exist between geographical areas 
and industries. It is further understood that the score will em- 
brace the conditions which prevail in the several industries of 
the country, the general and comparative levels in market 
values of various commodities, and a natural and proper develop- 
ment of the country as a whole, in so far as these matters affect 
the fixing of fair railroad rates. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has announced that representatives of all carriers and 
shippers might file briefs as to the procedure to be followed, or 
complaints, on affidavit, of discriminations. Such dockets will 
be received until May 15th and answers to them until June 15th. 

Since the canning industry is but one step above agricul- 
ture, it is quite possible our interests should be given considera- 
tion at these hearings. 

I move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Mitchell, and carried. 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: Is there anything else, Mr. Lee? 

SECRETARY LEE: No. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Gentlemen, I want to express my 
appreciation of Mr. Lee’s help and his good program, and also 
for the kindness of the membership and the honor they bestowed 
upon me in the election, and I want to hope for my successor the 
same pleasant relations as have been mine. My successor will be 
Mr. Hamilton. I guess you all know Mr Hamilton by this time. 
(Applause. ) 

MR. ARTHUR HAMILTON (Miami Canning Co., Leb- 
anon, Ohio): Mr. President, it is a hard matter to speak before 
empty chairs, but I might say that I do appreciate this manifes- 
tation of confidence of the membership of the Western Canners 
Association. As I have thought back over the roster of presi- 
dents of this venerable organization, I deem it a great honor to 
be selected to preside over the deliberations of this organization. 

I hope that my feelings will be as pleasant at the end of the 
next administration as the present feeling that I have at this 
time upon assuming the presidency of this organization. Let 
him who would be chief among you also be your servant. 

I hope that I may receive the co-operation and help and 
support of each and every member of the Western Canners As- 
sociation. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: Aj motion for adjournment is in 


rder. 
SECRETARY LEE: I move we adjourn. 
The motion was seconded and carried. The meeting ad- 
journed at 4.25 o’clock. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
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SOUTHERN 


SANITARY 
CANS 


are 


Dependable 


Southern Can Company 


BALTIMORE 


New York Office MARYLAND 


17 Battery Place 


LOOKOUT 


Coal-Burning Boilers 


are designed especially for the 
Canners, Preservers, Picklers, and Orchardists. 


LOOKOUT Boilers are economical of operation, requiring 
about five pounds of coal per horse-power per hour. They 
burn coke equally as well, which enable them to comply 
with smoke ordinances. 


LOOKOUT Boilers steam quickly and hold a Jarge quantity 
P of dry steam at high pressure, no delay in waiting for steam 
to be generated. 


LOOKOUT Boilers have a fire-box surrounded by water, 


therefore practically all the heat in the fuel is used for the 
| generation of steam. 


LOOKOUT Boilers require the minimum cf attention. A 
fusible plug located in a tube insures safety from lcw water. 


“LOOKOUT Boilers can be equipped, when requested, with 


a aged Foye which can be connected to a hot water storage 51% H. P. tofSOfH. P. 
tank and used to supply hot water for general purposes. 1 eS 
See that your dealer specifies Boilers when you 
LOOKOUT Boilers enable you to increase your quantity d ith hi 
and improve the quality of your finished products. l place your qreers wit ™ 


None genuine without the monogram. 
If you want satisfaction, insist that your boiler have the a - 8 


xs ae _ Write to your Dealer for additional information. 
monogram {L03|(*G7} on the fire and ash door castings. | We make shipment from our stock upon receipt of order. 


LOOKOUT BOILER & MFG. CO, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A. 


j 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS HANDY NEW CATALOGS 


$2 

PRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION has adopted a 

S unique and interesting style of catalog material 
for its canning machinery and supplies. The 
various types of machinery and supplies are prepared 
in separate bulletins, each dealing at length with the 
subject. As, for instance, one on Process Room Equip- 
ment, another on Corn Canning Equipment, another on 
Tomatoes, Pulp and Paste, the fourth on Fruit Cannery 
Equipment. 

This method of cataloging effects an important 
economy in specifically answering inquiries for certain 
types of equipment, as it eliminates the necessity of 
forwarding a catalog showing the complete line, where 
the prospect is interested only in a particular item. 

It is planned that when the bulletins for all their 
lines have been completed, the various bulletins may be 
bound in catalog form, which automatically becomes a 
general catalog. 

A selection of attractive colors individualizes each 
of the bulletins. 


AN IMPORTANT BARREL MERGER 


LLIED Barrel Company, a Delaware corpora- 
tion, with capital of $1,000,000, has acquired the 
plants, personnel and business of four old-estab- 
lished companies, as follows: H. G. Rush Cooperage 
Co., Oil City, Pa.; A. Knabb & Co., Warren, Pa., and 
Marcus Hook, Pa.; Pekin Cooperage Co., Ambridge, Pa., 
and The Cleveland Cooperage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
With a total capacity of 8,000 packages daily, the 
new corporation is the largest in the industry. Its full 
line includes all sizes and grades of barrels, kegs, kits, 
tubs and pails for liquid and semi-liquid products. 
Special barrels are furnished for vinegar, cider, 
pickles, kraut, fruit juice, beverages, preserves, con- 
densed milk, cold packed fruit, and many other com- 
modities. 
Unequaled facilities for service are made possible 
by the distribution of the plants and by a corps of di- 
rect sales agents throughout the territory. Also the 
company expects to give their trade the benefit of bet- 
ter cooperage at lower prices, by reason of large scale 
production and the economies which can be gained 
therefrom. 
The main office is at Cleveland and in charge of 
Charles C. Berry, president and general manager. 


THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF CURTICE BROS. CO. 


HE heirs of the founders of the Curtice Brothers 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y., have sold a con- 
trolling interest in the company to a group of 

Rochester men headed by Douglas C. Townson, presi- 
dent of the company. The Curtice Brothers Company 
is one of the largest producers of canned vegetables, 
ketchup, etc., in the country, its Blue Label ketchup 
having been known in the trade for many years. The 
business has been in the hands of the Curtice family 
since its foundation in 1868. 


The present officers of the company are: Douglas 
C. Townson, president ; Henry B. McKay, Leon D. Lewis 
and Howard T. Cumming, vice-presidents; Herbert S. 
Draper, treasurer, and Edward O. Shuster, secretary. 
It is announced that the change in ownership will bring 
no change in the management. Douglas C. Townson, 
the president of the company, is also vice-president of 
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the Good Luck Food Company, treasurer of the Roches- 
ter “Times Union,” and a director of the Lincoln Alli- 
ance Bank. 

Howard T. Cumming, one of the associates of 
Townson in the purchase, has been vice-president of 
the Curtice company for the past two years, and is 
president of the Good Luck Food Company. The offi- 
cers of the Curtice company are of many years’ stand- 
ing. 


The business was organized as a partnership in 
1868 by Simeon G. Curtice and Edgar N. Curtice. It 
retained this form until 1901, when it was incorporated 
with 7,000 shares of preferred and 8,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, giving it a capitalization of $1,500,000. The 
business has grown steadily from the beginning, so 
that it is now one of the largest producers of canned 
vegetables and ketchup in the country. 


The original plant, which was on Water street, 
Rochester, N. Y., was soon outgrown and the business 
moved to its present site in Curtice street. Here a 
large plant has been developed for the manufacture of 
its different lines. In recent years it has been neces- 
sary to expand still further and canning plants have 
been acquired at Vernon, N. Y., Woodstown, N. J., and 
Bergen, N. Y. During 1924 a $100,000 plant was built 
at Wilson, N. Y., for the exclusive handling of tomatoes 
grown in Niagara county. Curtice Bros. Company also 
handles the entire output of the Curtice Canning Cor- 
poration, of Mount Morris, N. Y., which it controls. 


PROGRESS OF CONTRACTING IN TRI-STATES 


WELL-KNOWN canner in Talbot county, Md., in 
A course of writing, said about tomato contract- 
ing, on April 24th: 


“The farmers are holding out for 30 cents and the canners 
do not think present conditions warrant taking the risk at this 
price. 

We appreciate the fact that the farmers should receive at 
least 30 cents a basket to make any money on their tomato crop, 
and we hate like everything to offer our growers 25 cents a bas- 
ket, which is about all we feel that present conditions will 
justify.” 

Another canner, in Caroline county, Md., writes 
under date of April 25th: 


“Canners and growers are at cross purposes in over 75 ver 
cent of the whole peninsula, and bid fair to remain at cross pur- 
poses in most of that 75 per cent., unless canners accede to the 
demands of the growers for a contract price around 50 per cent 
higher than growers in the Middle West are accepting grudg- 
ingly, and growers in the Arkansas section are accepting avidly. 
We have been- foolish enough to give prices satisfactory to our 
growers and higher than we ought to give, but at the same time 
we have had sense enough to limit our contracts to growers who 
fulfilled their contracts to the letter last year, and to refuse any 
new growers at all except at a lower price, while there are some 
growers we would not contract with at any price, even on our 
ironclad form of contract. In our opinion one solution of the 
contracting problem is ‘high prices on ironclad contracts binding 
canners as well as growers to the limit, strict living up to our 
side of the contract, prompt suit against any farmer not doing 
the same, and positive refusal to buy any ‘bootleg’ tomatoes, 
which might in all probability have been contracted to some other 
canner. If this could be done by all canners, growing on the 
open market would not pay better than growing under a con- 
tract in the long run, and ‘bootlegging’ would not pay at all. 
Most open market growers are contract growers part of the time. 
Canners should refuse to contract with them all of the time. 
They should be either open market growers or contract growers, 
and once classified should be compelled to remain in that classi- 
fication. Above and beyond all they should be if ‘once a boot- 


legger always a bootlegger.’ 

But with canners and growers at cross purposes no one can 
possibly tell what is going to happen in the way of puttin~ out 
tomato acreage. With a continuance of the present fine spring 
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INSPECTION, GRADING AND SORTING 
TABLES. 


The latest is the Inspection Table, the one that 
turns the tomatoes over every four feet. These units 


are to be had in eight ft. sections to make any length 
desired. 


With the use of our Grading Table (another late arri- 
val in the field) your quality will be greatly increased. 
Tomatoes smaller than 2” in. diameter will go direct 
.to the pulp line, and are not crushed by the peelers as 
a cull. 


We also build Sorting Tables any width or length, us- 
ing the Hercules, woven wire or rubber belting to suit 
the reqnirements. 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Fire Pots 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 


The season’s tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
56 baskets early. Write us for delivered 


/ prices now. Prices always advance as 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
Not made to meet competition Phones { 


(Night) Berk 
Made to beat competition 


TOMATO PLANTS 


25 million Fine Field grown Tomato Plants for sale. 
Greater Baltimore, Stone, Earliana. Bonny Best, 
Norton’s Wilt Resistant etc. Wire or write for 
prices or come to our farms. We ship safely any- 
where and guarantee entire satisfaction. 


J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, 
Wholesale Growers, FRANKLIN, Va. ae 


Are You Loosing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 
back to crates. 


Our long list of pleased custom- = 
ers is our best salesman. 


Write us for particulars. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 
54 Field Hamper Portsmouth, Va. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


| 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co. _ 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Soliated for Tip-Top Buyers. j 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
+: MANUFACTURER == 
CANNERS PACKERS” 
KNIVES -APRONS 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


MR. CANNER: 
| 
\ Hf demand increases. We make the baskets- 
: 
= 
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weather there will be enough acreage go out to yield too many 
tomatoes next fall, provided we have a good crop year, but the 
same acreage will not yield enough tomatoes next fall if we have 
a poor crop year. Probably no one could make a much more defi- 
nite prophecy. Most farmers would like to put out rather large 
acreages, but in the end few of them will do it. Remember last 
year, when a large acreage was planned and a small one mate- 
rialized, although in late May and June canners were alarmed at 
the shortage plainly becoming apparent, and helped all they 
could to boost acreage. At present none of them are boosting, 
and most of them are indirectly discouraging too much acreage. 
The conclusion is almost inevitable then, ‘Enough and too much 
acreage if we have a good crop year, not enough if we have a 
poor crop year.’ ” 


A “REFLECTION” WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


E take this from a recent issue of The Modern 
Merchant and Grocery World. It was headed: 


“Written for the Modern Merchant and Grocery World. 


A BROKER’S REFLECTIONS ON THE PHILADELPHIA 
FOOD SUPPLY COMPANY FAILURE. 


The Broker’s Slant on the Collapse of the Philadelphia Jobbing 
House That Had $24,000 Liabilities and $85 Assets. 
How Not to Be a Broker. 

The recent failure of the Philadelphia Food Supply Co. is a 
beautiful example of how not to be a broker. 

The broker probably occupies the most difficult and respon- 
sible position in the process of the distribution of food products. 

If he lives up to his best principles and conducts his business 
on honorable and ethical lines, he must at all times protect the 
interests of both buyer and seller. 

It is needless to say that those brokers who sold these par- 
ties must have known (or at least should have) their condition 
and their moral responsibility. 

If they did, they have deliberately stultified themselves, be- 
trayed their principles and brought discredit on the entire brok- 
erage fraternity. 

If they did not, they were simply out to get an order, passing 
the buck to the packer in markets from 50 to 3,000 miles away. 

They deserve the severest condemnation. It behoovs a 
packer who is reliable and responsible and will make good on a 
contract to be as careful in appointing his broker as he is in se- 
lecting his doctor or lawyer. 

A MERCHANDISE BROKER. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 10, 1925. 


This is a prescription which we would like to rec- 
ommend to every canner in the business, as well as to 
every broker. 


CANNED FOODS AND CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


NE of the largest canning organizations in Can- 

O ada has recently completed a campaign arranged 

to advertise their canned soups in which a cross- 

word puzzle contest was effectively used, reports Amer- 

ican Consul Hamilton at Ontario to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Over 25,000 answers to the puzzle were submitted, 
each answer being accompanied by a label taken from a 
container of one of the company’s soups. The envelopes 
containing the answers to the puzzle were drawn from 
the huge stack of mail, and for the first hundred correct 
answers a price of one case of soup was awarded. 

The contest conducted by the canners created wide 
interest and encourages the officials of the company to 
believe that Canadian products will find a ready market 
in Canada if given sufficient advertising. 

The campaign conducted by the canners to adver- 
tise Canadian goods made from Canadian grown prod- 
ucts is in line with the policy that is being strongly ad- 
vocated by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
and it is confidently felt among the trade that such cam- 
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paigns will do much toward building up a demand 
among Canadian people for Canadian products. 


QUTLOOK FOR INDIAN TOMATO PASTE INDUS- 
TRY IN 1925. 


HE “Giornale d’Italia Agricolo” reports an overpro- 
duction of tomato paste on the Italian market, 
writes E. Humes, of the American Commercial At- 

tache’s office at R ome to the Department of Commerce. 
Tomato growing is most intensive around Parma, Sa- 
lerno and Naples, while the districts of Genoa, Placenza, 
Ravenna, Rome, Forli, Bari, Lecce, Caserta and Cagliari 
in the Island of Sardinia also produce large quantities. 
The acreage varies widely from year to year, according 
to the condition of the market for tomato paste and cari- 
ned tomatoes. In the last few years the acreage has 
ranged around 30,000 hectares, with an average annual 
yield of 400,000 tons of tomatoes. The 1924 harvest 
was abundant, as was that of the preceding year, and it 
is feared that the bumper crop of the past two years 
will have an adverse influence on market trends. 

As a result of an investigation undertaken by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Parma, it is stated that at the 
beginning of the 1924 season unsold stocks of tomato 
paste were as high as 10,000 tons. The 1924 production 
is estimated at 60,000 tons, while it is believed that 
both domestic and export consumption will not have ab- 
sorbed more than 53,000 fons. Consequently, stocks of 
tomato paste on hand at the beginning of the new sea- 
son probably amount to almost 20,000 tons. It is feared 
that these heavy stocks of unsold goods will cause a 
stagnation on the market, and for this reason planters 
are advised to limit the acreage in the coming season 
with a view to reducing the output of tomato paste this 
season to not more than half last year’s production. 


DIRECTOR FOUST STEPS OUT. 


“The Canning Trade” would like to add a hearty 
second to the tribute paid Director Jas. Foust of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Modern Merchant and Grocery World 
of Philadelphia, for he deserves every word of it. The 
article reads: 


The following dispatch appeared in the Philadelphia papers 
one day last week: 

Harrisburg, April 10—James Foust, Director of the Bureau 
of Foods and Chemistry, Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, completed 25 years of service with the state yesterday, 
April 9th. He was appointed a field agent under Governor Stone 
on April 10, 1900. He remained a field agent until 1903, when, 
under Governor Pennypacker, he was made a general agent by 
Dr. B. H. Warren, then Dairy and Food Commissioner, to pre- 
pare cases for trial in court throughout the state so as to break 
up the oleo and other food frauds. He held this position until 
April 16, 1907, when he was appointed Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner by Governor Stuart, which appointment was confirmed by 
the Senate, and he has filled this post continuously ever since. 
Mr. Foust expects to retire with the month of June. He has not 
had a vacation for eighteen years, except on official business at- 
tending conventions, about one a year. Within the past six years 
however he has attended only one convention, which was in 1924 
at Chattanooga. 

I shall feel a very sincere regret when Director Foust steps 
out. We may not soon see his like again. I have been rather 
close to him during his entire incumbency. At times I have rep- 
resented him as counsel. He was a Blair County politician when 
he first got the job as Dairy and Food Commissioner; probably 
that had something to do with his getting it. But there has never 
been the slightest hint of politics in the operations of the de- 
partment, nor any hint of scandal, graft or irregularity of any 
sort. No food commissioner has ever had the confidence of the 
trade to the extent that James Foust has it, nor I think has any 
predecessor of his been the cyclopedia of food law knowledge that 
he is. I am sorry that he feels he has to retire, and the food 
His successor will 


trades of Pennsylvania will be sorry also. 
have a very high standard of comparison. 
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Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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GAMSES 


ATTRACTIVE. 


Gamse Can Labels are “Better” 
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GAMSE BUILDING 
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Wauted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—We manufacture and sell to the can- 
ners, Hand Pack Filling Machines for No. 10 cans. In- 
spection, grading, drainage tables (used on peeled to- 
matoes only), and Can Conveyors. Circulars and prices 
on request. Frank M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Locomotive Type Boilers. 

80 H. P., 100 lb. 

85 H. P. A. S. M. E., 150 Ib. 

80 H. P. on wheels, A. S. M. E., 125 Ib., New 

2-125 H. P. A. S. M. E., 125 lb. 

4-125 H. P. Ames Empire A. S. M. E., 125 Ib. 

Upright Boilers, new and used, almost every size, 
from 4 to 100 H. P. 

LOUIS A. TARR, INC., N. W. corner Sharp and 
Conway streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2-10’ Huntley Blanchers used one year. 
Berlin Canning Machinery Works. 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—One 4-sieve Sinclair-Scott Colossus 
Pea Grader; used one season. Bargain price if sold at 
once. Box A-1321, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 

One Lye Peach Peeling Scalder and Washer, with 
preliminary Washer. Equipment practically new, as 
used few days for an experiment. Can make imme- 
diate shipment. Box A-1323, care The Canning Tade. 


FOR SALE—Burt also 
an Adjustable Labeler; both thoroughly overhauled. 
State size of cans used and whether you desire hand or 
electric drive. Address Box A-1320, care The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—One style G. Wonder Cooker, adjust- 
able type, to handle 2s and 3s; end discharge. Box 
A-1322, care The Canning Trade. : 


FOR SALE-—Gravity Roller Conveyor. 
26’’ wide 10 & 12’ lengths. 
24’’ ball bearing wood rollers. 
4’’ center to center. 
Will quote unsual price if sold before removal bili present 
location. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 


1—Six Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—Four Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—M. & §. Filler only. 
1—Cuykendall Mixer. 
1—M. & S&S. Silker. 
2—Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamers, 
2—Sprague Metallic Picking Tables. 
1—Invincible Pea Cleaner and Picking Table. 
1—Kar] Kiefer Double Pump Filler. 
1—Elgin Filler, 6 to 32 oz. capacity. 
1—Peerless Tomato Washer. 
1—Kern Finisher. 
1—Knapp Labeler, for No. 2 cans and smaller. 
2—Burt Labelers, adjustable type. 
‘ 2—Burt Boxers for No. 1 cans. 

All the above equipment in Al condition. Write, 

wire or phone us for prices. 

Canning Machinery Exchange. 


Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates 32’’ x 10’’ 
A number of tables, pratically new for peeling or slicing 
fruit. 


Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
5 Sprague Model M. Cutters 
4 Cabbage Coring Machines 
1 Smith Kraut Machine - 
Address Box A-1313 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Baker style square retorts at a bar- 
gain price — dimensions 27% inches wide, 354 inches high 
and 44% inches deep. These retorts are of heavy constructi- 
on and in perfect condition. 

G. W. Ward, P. O. Box 482, Norfolk, Va. 


FOR SALE—One 5x12 American Deep Well Pump- 
ing Engine. Used only one season. Price $50.00. 
Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Me. 


FOR SALE—One Ermold Bottle Labeling Machine. 
One Adriance bottle Capping Machine. 
Good as new. 
Write The A. W. Colter Canning Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Haller Fruit Washer, only used a few 
days. 


Mt. Washington Sta., 


Campbell Preserving Co. Inc., Hammond La. 
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